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This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer of these 
securities for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such securities. 
The offer is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
(A California Corporation) 


400,000 Shares 
5% First Preferred Stock 


Cumulative, Par Value $25.00 per share 
and Installment Subscription Agreements for 400,000 shares of such stock 


The offering price is $27.00 per share, payable in full at the time of 
subscription or in installments upon the terms and conditions de- 
scribed in the Installment Subscription Agreements and the Offering 
Prospectus. Such price is subject to change without notice. 


Offering Price: $27.00 per share 
to Yield 4.63% 


The Offering Prospectus and stock subscription forms may be ob- 
tained upon application at the Stock Sales Department, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company, 245 Market Street, San Francisco, or at any of 
its Division or District Offices, 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Stock Sales Department 
245 MARKET STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 


F 2-741 
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Conserve Vital Oil and Gasolene 


with these Cities Service Devices 


PASS i 
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Power Prove Your Car 
or Fleet 


This scientific instrument was introduc- 
ed by Cities Service more than ten years 
ago. It quickly and accurately analyzes 
reghaust gases from an auto engine and 
‘¢hows how much gasolene is going to 
-waste. Actual records show savings on 
.Oila@nd gasolene up to 30% resulting from 
its application. 


‘Currently, our Government strongly 
is urging tthe voluntary conservation of 
‘petroleum, because of limited facilities 
for transperting crude oil from cen- 
tersof:supply. It is therefore your pa- 
triotic duty as a consumer to cooperate 
by doing everything you can to save 
‘oil and gasglene. 


_And, by:taking advan- 
tage of Cities Service 
‘Heat Prover and Po- 
‘wer Prover Services in 
‘your home or. business, 
‘you not only.serve your 
‘country, but.save your- 





"HEAT PROVER 


Heat Prove Your 
Home or Plant 


The Heat Prover is a special device de- 
veloped by Cities Service engineers for 
measuring the combustion efficiency of 
oil burners. Through the use of it both 
the home owner and the industrial 
plant can get full heating value from 
their fuel oils. 


self considerable money on fuel bills as well. 


Find out now if these services are avail- 
able in your community. For full details, 
fill out the coupon below and get it in the 
mail tonight. 


porto ------ wel 


| CITIES SERVICE CONSERVATION BUREAU 
| Sixty Wall Tower, Room 1326, New York City 


Gentlemen: 


| 
Please send me full information on how Cities Service | 
Power Prover and Heat Prover Services, (if available in | 
my community), can help me reduce oil - gasolene con- | 
sumption in my: 


Check ( ) Plant ( )Home ( )Fleet ( )Car 
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"Thanks, pal .. . and everything's click- 
ing! That's if you're a bank or credit union 
or hotel or hospital or any other concern 
that posts accounts at the window. . . . 


“This NATIONAL Window-Posting Ma- 
chine cuts down overhead and overtime, 
speeds up service, builds good-will, gives 
you big-league speed and control... . 










“Speed? Control? ... Now 
you're pitching!” 


— says the 
Little-Man-W ho-W ants-to-Know 


“And here's how! You get four original and identical records—pass-book or receipt 
book, ledger card, sentlil thats and voucher—all machine-printed at one operation 
and in the customer’s presence. Four steps in one and the whole job’s done — with 
no tedious backroom copy work later! . . . 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES! 


CASH REGIS 
THE agageoeent onto 





+ Posting Machines 
se ge green end seated weorton 
Check eeping Mechines. © as nent 
Bookkeeping wend w 


“Speed? Why, it accumulates classified 
totals Cup to 18 of them), computes and 
prints oe Neth delivers correct and com- 
plete and useful records, at a twist of 
the wrist. It gives the auditor perfect 
control—all totals are lock-protected, one 


key governs three main locks. . . COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


“There are other Nationat Machines, tailor-made to each business job — listing, 
posting, proving, analyzing, check-writing, remittance control and more. Machines 
that soon pay for themselves, all engineered and serviced by the makers of NATIONAL 
Cash Registers. . . . Take my tip, see Nationa first!” 
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Public opinion is ready to strike 
against defense-workers’ strikes, 


In face of all uncertainties, many 
stocks look attractive. 


Business statesmanship, by Washing. 
ton and employers, should avert ser). 
ous dislocation of employment. 


OPM and OPACS are causing many 


small businesses to send out SOS’s, 


Expansion rather than contraction of 
retail buying is foreshadowed. 


Prediction: Food and oil will deter. 
mine the upshot of the war. 


It’s going to be a hard Winter for the 
conquered peoples of Europe—and 
also for the Germans. 


One more territorial-conquering move 
by Japan and, the prospect is, she will 
invite declaration of war by Britain 
and the United States. 


Too many cooks are spoiling the de 
fense broth. A chef is urgently needed. 


Some inflation, yes, Insensate inflation, 
no. 


Higher wages and higher food prices 
inevitably mean higher cost of living. 


Daily decrees from Washington are 
keeping business men in a dither. 


PWA, CCC and other easy-going eat- 
ers of taxes should be diverted to 
urgent defense or other useful work. 
Banish boondoggling! 


Our railroads are doing a laudable job 
in meeting defense demands. 


Travel by air is record-breakingly on 
the ascent. 


Washington should market its defense 
certificates far more energetically. 


Also stored-up farm commodities. 


To spend billions is easy. To pay of 
billions of debt isn’t. 
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What s 
Ahead 


Fores for September 15th will carry 
an imposing array of forecast material, 
looking ahead into the final quarter of 
1941 on business, the international situ- 
ation, the Federal Reserve Board Index 
of Industrial Production, and general 
aflairs. Leading off the group will be 
James TRUSLow Apams and B. C. 
Forses, the former with an article we 
told you about last issue—“BusINEss 
iw A New Era”—and the latter with a 
general look ahead on business and 
financial affairs for the next three 
months. WiLL1AM F, Brooks will tell 
what the international situation looks 
like to him, GENE Ross will undertake 
the job of estimating the future in 
Washington, and JosepH D. GoopMAN 
will analyze and forecast the invest- 
ment field. Other writers will give 
pointers in various fields of business 
and financial activity. 


x * * 


Millions of workers on the move are 
shifting consumer markets and 
CuarLes F. Berry has done a job of 
researching to show what this signifi- 
cant fact indicates in the way of trends 
for the future in an article called 
“WitHER Gores America?” We hope 
to move this along to you in the next 
issue or so. Unlike former population 
movements, which flowed westward, 
today’s unrest has no single direction. 
Factories are expanding in cities, vast 
plants are arising out of the wilder- 
ness. Labor is following the course of 
industry wherever it may lead—all 
coming from national defense. The re- 
sults will be far-reaching and all-im- 
portant to business men. 


x kk 


Also coming up soon are some more 
pieces by Cy Norton, on selling prob- 
lems; an article by A. B. GENUNG on 
the Japanese silk-cotton problem show- 
ing how the strained Japanese situa- 
tion may open up new opportunities 
for American business men, and a half 
dozen or so interesting and timely in- 
lerviews and profiles of present-day 
American business leaders. 

—THE Epirors. 
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A good life work 


OF aNp Ian 


You find quite a few grizzled veterans 
among the country’s automobile dealers. 


In their business lifetime, the auto- 
mobile has grown from a rich man’s 
luxury and a mechanic’s toy to the finest 
and most dependable personal trans- 
portation ever known to mankind. 


They have seen habits change, horizons 
grow, living expand as cars grew 
more convenient, more reliable and 
more useful. 


To grow along with it hasn’t been easy. 
They’ve had to do more than sell cars 
— they have developed trained service 
staffs to keep cars in operation, no 
matter how many years they are driven. 


They have helped create a whole new 
business—the used-car business— which 
provides a market for the man with a 
car to dispose of, and a place to buy 
for folks who want to. make a little 
transportation money go a long way. 


They have taught many a beginner how 


to drive, have helped young people 
“budget-buy” their first automobile, 
have been friend, guide and counselor 
to countless neighbors in many dif- 
ferent ways. 


And over the years they have been good 
businessmen too, providing for their 
own, giving employment and oppor- 
tunity to others, meeting pay rolls, 
paying taxes, owning property — busi- 
nessmen doing their full share in 
local community affairs. 


Thus to General Motors, as to their 
friends and acquaintances in their home 
towns, they aretruly partners in progress. 


And so as they look back now over 
their own careers and on into the future, 
they may well say, “This is a good life 
work for any man.” 


PROGRESS 
through 


SERVICE 
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Great Battle against Time 


. all Business is 


on the Firing Line! 





* Today decisions are needed immedi- 
ately! Figures determine action. Let 
us show you how Underwood Sund- 
strand Adding-Figuring Machines can 
save time and cut down figuring costs. 
Underwood Sundstrand gives you 
more speed for the same reason it gives 
you accuracy. It’s simple! There are only 
ten numeral keys on the Underwood 
Sundstrand keyboard. Fast, accurate 
touch operation is natural right from the 
beginning. The operator keeps her eyes 


on the work. There is no head swinging 
Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


between copy and machine. No fatigue 
to invite mistakes and delays. 

We invite you to ¢ry a new streamlined 
Underwood Sundstrand Adding-Figur- 
ing Machine in your own office with one 
of your own staff at the keyboard. You, 
too, will be amazed at the easy, fast, 
quiet, accurate operation. Telephone or 
write our nearest branch—today—for a 
free trial—no obligation, of course. 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 





Save Figuring Time in Your Office with 


Underwood 
Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
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Readers Say: 





WASTE 


I have read with interest the article by 
Raymond Lyman [“Waste—Defense Enemy 
No. 1”] in your Aug. 1 issue, and the 
thought has occurred to me it would no 
reach enough of the right people to awaker 
the interest it deserves. 

Would it be too expensive an undertaking 
for you to publish this article in pamphlet 
form and mail it to, say, a total of half 
million business executives, Congressmen, 
Governors and Mayors throughout the coyp. 
try? Perhaps the U. S. Chamber of Com. 
merce and similar organizations would lend 
assistance. Perhaps, too, a national organiza. 
tion to fight for these very corrections could 
be built up. 

If taxpayers and small businesses orgap. 
ized as effectively as labor and political ma. 
chines then, and then only, would political 
candidates and officeholders feel the weight 
of the average citizen—Cecit H. Speppey, 
Baltimore, Md. 


UNKIND? 

In a current article you say the Adminis 
tration could save one billion a year if there 
were a real desire to do so. This is a strange 
statement for so influential a magazine as 
Forpes to make. It is equivalent to an accu- 
sation of insincerity. Many friends of Forsts 
will greatly regret this attitude. Questioning 
the Administration’s judgment is permissible 
and fair, but to say it is insincere is an un- 
kindness that savors of disloyalty.—J. L. 
Ecteston, Wadena, Minn. 


More “Meat” 


You get more “meat” into less space in 
Forses than I have seen in any magazine 
or papers to date. You give us the informe 
tion we want, and to those of us who are 
busy and haven’t the time -o read a lol, 
there is much satisfaction in picking up 
Forses and knowing that you are going to 
get the lowdown on just what is going on. 
—B. A. Gramm, president, Gramm Trailer 
Division, Delphos, Ohio. 


“Yours FOR AMERICA” 


In your last issue, you printed a recom 
mendation of one of your readers to the 
effect that letters by American business men 
should be signed “V.” 

I recommend that we end our letters, 
“Yours for America.”—Oscar \ocL, Appre 
ciate America, Inc., Chicago, II]. 


PREFERENCES 

I have been a subscriber to Forses for the 
last 12 or 15 years. Have always enjoyed 
reading it, particularly the articles that have 
to do with sales, also your verse section. 

Lately I have found the verses written by 
Alonzo Newton Benn very interesting. The 
last one, “Safe Anchorage” [Aug. 1], is 


good that I am having it copied and dis 


tributed to all our department heads.—Jou' 
H. Hatt, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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‘‘WITH ALL THY GETTING GET UNDERSTANDING”’ 





| Qver-Expansion Is Dangerous 


Business men should beware of over-expansion ex- 
cept that which is ordered—and financed—by the 
Government. Remember the aftermath of the World 
War. The certainty is that peace will bring wholesale 
cancellation of war contracts and release of several 
million workers. | 

To my mind, all talk of anything like a ten years’ 
war is absurd. I don’t for a moment believe that Hitler 
can hold out that long—even should he force Russia’s 
army to continue retreating. The sufferings already 
borne by every nation under Nazism are appalling. 
They cannot but become more rather than less in- 
sufferable. Long before 1951, nations under Hitler’s 
cruel heel are certain to revolt. 

My conviction is that no American corporation or 
other business concern should expand one iota more 
than necessary to comply with Government requisi- 
tions. Recall how merciless was the cancellation of 
Government contracts when the World War ended. 

Business statesmanship counsels that “during the 
duration” every precaution be taken to cultivate the 
goodwill of peacetime customers. In the long run they 
will determine the fate of every enterprise. Concerns 
that, carried away by war orders, elect to neglect them, 
will deserve to suffer—and they are surely destined to 
suffer. 

War is abnormal. Peace is normal. The abnormal 
isn’t lasting. The normal is. Verb sap. 


Must Farm Out More War Orders 


This is a warning to corporations and other large 
concerns awarded big war orders: Unless you bestir 
yourselves to farm out more work to smaller plants 
threatened with denial of essential raw materials, 
Washington bureaucrats will step in and ruthlessly 
do the job. 

Establishment of the Defense Contract Service as an 
independent OPM bureau should be interpreted as 
ominous. Its announced purpose is to insure that dis- 
location of employment be reduced to a minimum, to 
prescribe subletting of war contract “parts” by lead- 
ing manufacturers to smaller plants already fitted to 
do the work or capable of being readjusted to turn 
out needed defense products. 





born 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


It was not only entirely fitting, it was inescapable, 
that during the first torentuous rush to fortify the 
nation, Washington should have turned to our largest 
and most efficient companies to come to the rescue. 
But it is imperative that, from now on, ways and 
means be found to spread war work as, widely as 
possible, especially among small manufacturers em- 
ploying skilled craftsmen capable of turning out “bits” 
of war equipment. 

Our business leaders will make a fatal mistake if 
they act on the assumption that the solving of this 
problem is up to Washington. They should move 
heaven and earth, busy though they are, to grapple 
effectively with this delicate situation, frankly realiz- 
ing that, if they fail to solve the problem reasonably 
satisfactorily, more or less impractical bureaucrats 
will assert themselves roughshod—and will win pub- 
lic approval for their efforts. 

Happily, Washington indicates that it is open to 
making extra financial allowances to corporations 
which go out of their way to bring minor plants into 
the picture. 

* 


White heat enthusiasm melts many 
a cold prospect. 


* 


Henry Ford, Individualist 


Henry Ford is almost the last of America’s towering 
“rugged individualists.” 

Gone are Carnegie, Gates, Schwab, Gary and other 
creators of mammoth steel companies which won 
world leadership for America in mass production. 
Gone are John D. Rockefeller and all the stalwarts 
who built up Standard Oil. Gone are Goodyear, Good- 
rich and other founders of the foremost rubber manu- 
facturing companies in the world. Gone are the Gug- 
genheims, who gave America its highly efficient smelt- 
ing industry; the Hills, Huntingtons and Harrimans, 
our original railway kings; the Underwoods, Reming- 
tons and other pioneers who blanketed the world with 
American-built typewriters, as well as John H. Patter- 
son, of cash register fame; George Eastman, who 
brought photography within reach of all; Frank 
Woolworth, originator of five and ten cent stores; 

(Continued on page 26) 
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HENRY FORD 


Talks About War, Defense, Stockholders 


In an Interview with B. C. FORBES 


Henry Forp and I were standing in 
the Ford Engineering Laboratories, at 
Dearborn, Michigan, looking out across 
a sweep of lawn toward a small lake. 
We talked about the European war, 
national defense, private ownership of 
industry. 

This lake is an oddly-charming de- 
tail of the huge Ford industrial pic- 
ture. In Summer Dearborn’s youth 
swim and fish in it; in Winter they 
skate on it. In it is a small island and, 
as we talked, came, faintly, the shouts 
and laughter of a group of boys who, 
from a rise on the bank of the island, 
were taking “headers” into a real “old 
swimmin’ hole.” The scene accentuated 
to me the most emphatic fact that 
youth, in all its aspects, abounds every- 
where throughout the Ford industry, 
empire. 

Ford, I noticed, occasionally glanced 
at the youngsters. Always, his eyes 
twinkled. Sometimes he smiled broad- 
ly. Manifestly he was enjoying their 
fun. But he went right along with our 
conversation. 

I had mentioned the war in Europe. 

“As you very well know,” he said, 
“I have always hated war. I never 
hated it more than I do today. Yet it 
seems that there are some lessons that 
only war, or fear of war, can teach us 
as a nation.” 

“You mean about preparedness?” I 
asked. 

“Deeper than that,” he answered. 
“T mean that, if American industry and 
business were on a right productive 
and distributive basis, maybe we'd 
never have a war.” 

A little puzzled, I asked: 

“Can you give me an example?” 

“Take production,” said the world’s 
Number One auto manufacturer. 
“Right now everyone connected with 
national defense is calling for more 
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and more production. Here at Dear- 
born we've been saying that for 40 
years.” 

Mr. Ford emphasized that the whole 
Ford industry will be turned over to 
defense work if the Government needs 
it. Actually, already a vast part of its 
activity is concentrated on defense. A 
brand new $35,000,000 factory to build 
Pratt & Whitney airplane engines is 
about ready for operation. It will turn 
out 40 engines a day. 

At Willow Run, near Ypsilanti, Ford 
is building the world’s largest airplane 
factory. With an assembly line more 
than a mile long and its own airport, 
this plant will spread over two square 
miles and cost $48,000,000. Here Ford 
will build Army bombers that can car- 
ry four tons of bombs at 300 miles an 
hour, with a cruising range of 3,000 
miles. It will begin operations next 
June and, eventually, will make 75 
bombers a month. 


Ford has already turned over to 
Army 1,800 specially-built staff ¢, 
and 1,500 4-wheel-drive reconnaiasslll 
cars, and he is now making 1,000 mor. | 
of the latter. Inside his great Ro 
Plant he has built and dedicated ; 
the Navy, without cost to the Gover, 
ment, a complete service school whem 
4,500 newly-enlisted men a year will 
trained. In the new airplane engi 
plant is an apprentice school whe 
2,000 men at one time are trained { 
various skills required in making aj 
plane engines. : 

Each month 120 Army officers come 


to the Rouge Plant to study operation 


and maintenance of Ford-built militagy 
equipment. Also, two big 
equipped “mobile class-rooms,” are ¢ 
a 5,000-mile tour of the country givi 
the same instruction to 16 Army post 
Besides all this, Ford has built 
new magnesium alloy factory. Becay 
of great strength, coupled with lig 
ness, magnesium parts are vital to ain 
plane construction. The Ford foundry 


will supply 110,000 pounds of castings” 


a month. 

“The speed with which you've got 
going is amazing,” I commented. 

“Not when you consider that we've 
been getting ready for years and 
years,” the veteran motor leader re- 
plied. 

“You mean your development of me- 
chanical production?” 

Mr. Ford shifted in his chair, leaned 
back, and speaking thoughtfully said: 

“That’s only a part of the picture. 
The whole picture is much broader. 

“Today we hear a lot about the 





Henry Ford exhibiting a model of his new aircraft engine 
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‘social responsibility’ of business and 
industry. Well, I was thinking about 
social responsibility years before either 
the Ford Motor Company or the idea 
was really born. As far back as I can 
remember, in all my thoughts about 
manufacture, I felt there were three 
factors, all of which should be recog- 
nized and benefit: Capital, that should 
get a fair profit; Labor, that should 
get the highest wages the industry 
could pay; and, also, the Public. 
which should get the best product that 
Capital and Labor could turn out, at 
the lowest possible cost.” 

“By Capital, do you mean stock- 
holders?” I asked. 

“It depends on who the stockhold- 
ers are and what they want from the 
business,” Ford replied. “If they work 
in the business and their primary ob- 
ject is, not to make more money, but 
to make the business grow and be use- 
ful to the country, that’s one thing. If 
they’re stockholders who only put in 
their money and want to take a lot 
more money out of it, that’s some- 
thing else. 

“I found this out in the develop- 
ment of the Ford Motor Company. 
From the start I had my own ideas 
about how the business should be run. 
I wanted it to benefit everybody who 





Photos: International (2) ; Wide World (1). 


The River Rouge plant, heart of the Ford industrial empire, which is rapidly expanding for defense production 


contributed to its success—stockhold- 
ers, labor and the American public. 

“Under our philosophy the Ford 
Motor Company grew rapidly. We had 
begun in a two-story wooden carriage 
shop on Mack Avenue, Detroit. Soon 
we moved to a much bigger plant. 
After a time, we built our Highland 
Park plant. In a few years we had 
branches all over the United States. 
Every year saw added growth until, 
eventually, we built the plant on the 
River Rouge. 

“Also, as a basic part of my busi- 
ness philosophy, was the principle that 
industry should perform its part in 
public service. We did other things be- 
sides making automobiles. 

“For example, we have been trying 
for years to help the American farmer 
by broadening the market for his 
crops. I want to see American industry 
get a vast part of its raw materials 
from the American farm. That will do 
more than anything else I know of to 
stabilize America economically. 

“The Ford Motor Company is be- 
ginning to make things out of a soy- 
bean plastic. We buy thousands of 
bushels of soybeans annually. We’re 
also experimenting to develop indus- 
trial uses for other farm products. Al- 
ready we've spent several millions of 
dollars to attain this objective. 

“Then, in the Rouge Plant we have 








the Ford trade school, the Ford train- 
ing school and the Ford apprentice 
school. At present nearly 6,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled. 

“In the trade school boys, most of 
whom are helping to support their 
families, earn while they learn me- 
chanics. Each earns a weekly cash 
scholarship that increases with his 
skill as well as $2 a week for a savings 
fund when he finishes. They alternate 
study with useful work in the shop. 

“The apprentice school is for Ford 
workmen who wish to further their 
technological knowledge. 

“The training school is for high 
school students who, after three 
months’ training, enter various depart- 
ments of the Ford Motor Company. 

“In our present defense efforts, all 
these schools have been a Godsend in 
supplying skilled hands and instruc- 
tors.” 

Mr. Ford paused. Then, reflectively, 
he added: 

“As I said at the beginning, there 
are some lessons that only a war, or 
fear of war, can teach us, as a nation. 
But why should it require a war to 
teach lessons so plain and simple?” 

I did not answer. 

“Money-minded stockholders,” said 
Mr. Ford. 

Enigmatic? 

Or not? 
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Scrap Under Control 


War and defense are playing havoc with the scrap markets as every 


“natural” factor in the situation struggles to make it burst its bonds 


THE scRAP market is straining to 
break all bonds and go wild, but all of 
the strong hands in it are working 
with the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply to keep it 
in control. This struggle is what is 
behind such headlines as “Steel Cur- 
tailment Threatened by Scrap Short- 
age,” and “Whole Nation Co-operates 
on Aluminum Drive.” 

The situation is complicated by the 
fact that scrap is having to reverse its 
field. For years the whole problem had 
been to get rid of scrap at any sort of 
profit. This problem had to be faced 
for scrap was produced by industries 
whether or not anybody wanted it, and 
if not sold the producer had to pay for 
carting it away. Now the problem is 
to find enough. 

To sell scrap, its handlers had to add 
value to it. The prime methods for this 
were to sort various kinds into con- 
venient classes and to bale them for 
easy handling. But specialists devel- 
oped. Thus one “rag house” might 
only cut and bale rags, another might 
sort them carefully and launder them 
for wiping in machine shops, while a 
third bought only high-grade wool 
cuttings, sorted them by colors and 
mixed the colors so the woolen mills 
could turn them into the most stylish 
colors with the least dyeing—a mix of 
blacks and whites in the rag bin would 
produce a gray at the mill—and this 
house even consulted textile stylists to 
find out what colors to plan for. 


MILLIONS INVESTED 


Similar gradations developed among 
handlers of all other kinds of scrap. 
Millions of dollars were invested in 
huge shears to cut metals to convenient 
melting sizes, briquetting machines, 
cable strippers, metallurgical labora- 
tories and instruments, giant portable 
powered cranes with 100-foot booms 





Epwin Lairp Cavy writes from long ex- 
perience as purchasing agent, salesmanager, 
factory and production manager, and mar- 
keting counsellor. 
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and with generating equipment for 
floodlights for working at night, and 
huge fleets of the heaviest trailer 
trucks. Scrap houses with four “A” 
ratings became common. 

It was a good, dependable business. 
Every out-flow of new materials from 
industry meant a corresponding in- 
flow of scrap—for every 100 pounds 
of crude rubber processed, for exam- 
ple, about 30 pounds of scrap rubber 
would be bought and reclaimed—and 
with the metals like steel and alumi- 
num the scrap itself flowed like a tide 
back and forth to the mills. 

Thus all scrap was either “In Con- 
trol,” that is, all sorted, processed and 
owned by someone who would use it, 
or else was “In Sight,” which means 
either on the market or due to come 
onto the market, and every handler 
knew just where the market stood. 


OUT OF SIGHT 


Then scrap started going out of 
sight by being shipped abroad. In 
eight years, 25,000,000 tons of steel 
scrap were shipped to Japan alone. 
With the war, millions of tons of all 
kinds of scrap went to England. None 
of this, and very little of the original 
metals shipped out as war supplies, 
ever would flow again through the 
regular scrap channels. The market 
was going into reverse. Handlers, 
trained only to hunt out buyers, had 
to learn how to find supplies. 

There still seemed to be plenty in 
sight. But scrap “in sight” began to 
go out of sight, in complex, devious 
and unexpected ways. 

Steel alloy scrap was one of these 
“now you see it—now you don’t” ba- 
bies. There seemed to be plenty of it 
in the automobile wreckers’ yards. But 
the Government publicly decreed that 
there would be a cut in new car pro- 
duction. This caused the car dealers to 
turn to the used cars for future busi- 
ness; cars were rebuilt instead of 
scrapped. The net result was that hun- 
dreds of tons of alloy steel, once “in- 
sight” to the steel mills, became only 


in sight to the traffic cops, pedestrians 
and motorists. 

Miscellaneous factory scrap, once 
“in sight,” went out of sight when 
factories began to process and re-use 
it. The old formulae of “so much raw 
material into a factory means so much 
scrap on the market,” went out of 
balance. 


REGULAR CHANNELS BY-PASSED 


Scrap began to by-pass the regular 
channels. If the purchasing agent of 
the X Company needed copper cable, 
and the copper companies needed cop- 
per scrap, then the P.A. would sell 
them his scrap if they made quick 
shipments of the cable. As a result, the 
established handlers in some markets 
ceased to know how much scrap was 
flowing. 

There have been shifts, whole chains 
of shifts, in the uses of scrap. And 
most of them have been very hard to 
follow, to the confusion of the scrap 
handlers. Let us look at one, but over- 
look some of its complexities: 

Roofing manufacturers are accus- 
tomed to using dark cloth rags for 
their felt fibers, but fiber board mak- 
ers get hungry and grab the “in sight” 
supplies of these rags. Some of the 
roofing makers turn to wood fiber, 
using as much as 25% of this in their 
products. The wood fiber, by one proc- 
ess, can be made from the wastes of 
lumber, furniture and other woodwork- 
ing factories if they are cutting up 
hemlock, southern pine, spruce, pop- 
lar, oak, or almost any coniferous or 
deciduous wood. But this same waste 
wood, ground up in modern, highly 
efficient “hogs,” makes an excellent 
fuel, and the wood fiber must sell for 
enough to justify the use of some oth- 
er fuel by mills accustomed to their 
own wood. And that is not all. Wood 
wastes are made into wood flour and 
sawdusts and a thousand and one other 
products. 

Look at the net results. A fiber board 
mill in the South buys dark colored 
rags, therefore an electro platers sup- 
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dealer in Detroit finds a change 
in the “in sight” supplies of sawdust, 
with plenty of other fantastic effects 
all through industry. 

Many scrap handlers have lived in 
the hope that an emergency market 
would bring general loosening of speci- 
fications, with everybody making more 
money while doing less work. High de- 
mand usually has that effect; the buy- 
ers must take what they can get. But 
in the present market there have been 
many cases of tightening of specifica- 
tions. A chain of events in the paper 
industry will show why. 

The paper industry uses chlorine as 
a bleach, normally taking 25% of the 
available chlorine for that purpose. 
The OPM arranged a 10% cut in this 
consumption, and the Navy comman- 
deered chlorine which was ear-marked 
for a paper mill, showing that there 
would be a still further cut. An era of 
gray and yellow tinted magazine and 
general printing papers faces us. But 
just how gray? The degree of discolor- 
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ation depends somewhat upon the 
sharpness with which waste papers are 
sorted for paper stock, and as the sup- 
plies of chlorine go down the amounts 
of sorting will go up. 

Much of the waste paper must be 
de-inked, for the ink will cause gray- 
ness plus black “freckles.” There are 
only 20 pounds of ink in an average 
ton of waste paper, but a common 
process takes some 200,000 pounds of 
water—an average of 2,000 to one— 
plus alkalies to get that ink out. But 
sorting is highly important again, for 
some kinds of magazines are much 
easier than ordinary papers to de-ink. 

Sorting and other processing needs 
skilled labor. If the amount of labor 
used goes up, then the selling price of 
the scrap must go up. 

Furthermore, there is competition 
for the kind of labor which can sort 
and process many kinds of scrap, and 
the regular scrap handlers must pay 
higher wages to hold their men. 

The collectors—those familiar “junk- 























"Madam, I'm here to collect your old aluminum pots 
and sell you some new ones.” 




















ies’ who hang strings of cow bells on 
rickety wagons or trucks and drive 
around your town—are another prob- 
lem. 

Nobody knows how many collectors 
are in business. One authority says 
there are 150,000, but a prominent 
mailing-list house cannot give the 
names of. 4,000. In most communities 
they are quite accustomed to going in 
and out of business with supply and 
demand. They will collect junk only if 
it pays more money than alternative 
occupations. 


PRICES UNDER CONTROL 


If the supply of “in sight” scrap 
does not remain high enough, then the 
price of scrap will rise and the costs 
of all products using it—which means 
nearly every product made—also will 
go up. And the junkies are in the best 
position to raise the supplies of paper, 
rags, rubber, iron and many others. 
But the junkies want higher prices. 

For the price situation, the OPACS 
has an answer. It is to put ceilings on 
scrap prices. These ceilings are experi- 
mental. They are to be high enough to 
attract the collectors and to pay all of 
the higher costs for labor, equipment 
and the like, but no higher. 

The Administration tries not to in- 
terfere with the normal practices of the 
industry, one of which is gambling. 
The scrap market always has been a 
sweet spot for the good guesser. It is 
not unusual for a single carload of 
steel to be sold back and forth between 
four brokers before it reaches a steel 
mill. And in keeping with this, E. R. 
Stettinius Jr., Director of Priorities. 
has announced that even aluminum 
scrap can be tossed back and forth be- 
tween dealers so long as it lands in 
the hands of processors having priority 
ratings of A-10 or better. 


HOARDING SUSPECTED 


Limit prices have been greeted with 
the usual complaints. There have been 
loud yells of “The prices are too low!” 
and “Bootleggers are selling at higher 
than limit prices and telling no one 
about the sales!” 

Often, when the ceilings do not 
seem to work, the scrap handlers do 
not know why. The nickel dealers, 
called to Washington to discuss the 
reasons why they were only getting 
from 1 to 5% of their normal. flows, 
said that supplies probably were being 
hoarded, bootlegged, or sold direct, the 
(Continued on page 31) 
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The Human Side of Soap 


The story of Ed Little, president of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet empire, 


has typical American qualities, including struggle, adventure and romance 


Ep Lirrce’s story is as consistent as 
the growth of an oak tree. This does 
not mean that it is either dull or with- 
out the lights and shadows of disap- 
pointment, struggle, adventure and ro- 
mance. There is all that in abundance. 
But his progress up the ladder to the 
top was as orderly and inevitable as 
the processes of nature, 

Anyone who takes the trouble to get 
the story is bound to be impressed with 
its typical American quality, and with 
its drama. Just as they are certain to 
like this direct, efficient, generous- 
natured man. 

Still in his middle 50s three years ago 
when he was elected president of the 
vast soap empire of the Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co., Mr. Little had been sell- 
ing soap for the present company and 
its predecessors since he was scarcely 
more than a boy. The same qualities 
which make him an outstanding suc- 
cess in his present job put Ed Little, 
and what he had to sell, across to 
small-town dealers more than a third 
of a century ago. They are extremely 
human qualities. His gift, if it is to be 
called that, is that he has the common 
touch, But there is more to it than ap- 
pears on the surface. 

NOT A “SOFTIE” 

“No one ever goes through a door 
after Ed Little,” commented one of the 
top executives of the company. “You 
will have to search a long time to find 
a man who is as courteous, as kind, as 
thoughtful of others. But I wouldn't 
want you to get the idea he is a softie. 
He’s anything but.” 

Talking with his associates, I accu- 
mulated convincing evidence of these 
qualities. But first let’s take a look at 
the amazing business he heads. Few 
things would seem to be more prosaic 
than soap. But in reality there is ro- 
mance and to spare mixed in with the 
products of the company and in the 
136 years of its history. 





Homer H. SHANNON is a free-lance writer 
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The present company resulted from 
two mergers, which combined the busi- 
ness of the three original companies 
perpetuated in the corporate name. 
Kach of the three original companies 
began as a small, unimposing enter- 
prise doing a local business. 

The oldest of the three was the Col- 
gate Co. It dates from 1806. while 





Just embarked on his chosen 
profession of selling soap, Ed 
Little was told by his doctor 
that he would have to aban- 
don it and go to another cli- 
mate to cure himself of tuber- 
culosis. This he did—and 
came back to climb to one oj 
the highest positions in his 
field and the business world. 











Thomas Jefferson was serving his sec- 
ond term as President of the United 
States. That year William Colgate set 
up in business in New York. Next oldest 
of the three is the Palmolive Soap Co., 
originally the B. J. Johnson Co., found- 
ed in Milwaukee in 1864. Burdette J. 
Johnson started the small soap and 
candle business which, in 1916, be- 
came the Palmolive Co. The third com- 
ponent of the present company got its 
start in Kansas City in 1872, when 
William, Robert and Jesse Peet pooled 
their combined capital of $800 to go 
into business. 

The Palmolive Co. and Peet Broth- 
ers Co. merged in 1927 as the Palm- 
olive-Peet Co. The following year the 
second merger took place with Colgate 
to form the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co. With more than a dozen factories 
scattered throughout the world and 
sales organizations in 78 countries, the 
company has annual sales of more 
than $100,000,000—or did before the 
Hitler legions began to march. 

The company’s foreign business is 
carried on through 25 subsidiaries, 


nearly all of which are still doing busi. 
ness—though not “as usual” in every 
instance. To a very considerable ex. 
tent the present setup of the company’s 
foreign business is the personal crea. 
tion of Mr. Little. There will be more 
about that later. 

Almost exactly three-fourths of the 
company’s sales in pre-war years was 
made in this country. It is one of the 
two or three largest soap sellers in the 
world, if not the largest. Its products 
include a long list of toilet articles 
other than soap. It manufactures and 
distributes more than 1,000 different 
items, of which 300 are on the domes- 
tic order blank. There are 14 major 
advertised brands, including such fa- 
miliar names as Palmolive Soap, Cash- 
mere Bouquet Soap, Crystal White 
Soap, Ben Hur Soap, Super Suds, Col- 
gate Dental Cream, Palmolive Shave 
Cream, Cashmere Bouquet Talcum, 
Colgate After Shave Lotion, Cashmere 
Bouquet Lotion, Cashmere Bouquet 
Lip Stick—and so on. 


WORLDWIDE BUSINESS 


Ed Little and those who went before 
him have made Palmolive Soap the 
largest-selling individual soap in the 
world, (It is a curious fact that the 
words “palm” and “olive” are the 
same in all European languages, and 
even in Chinese.) Of toilet soaps. 
Palmolive is the largest selling in the 
U. S. Colgate Dental Cream is the 
largest selling brand in the world and 
Palmolive Shave Cream leads all com- 
petitors in this country. The company 
sells more talcum than any other in 
the business. These are but a few 
measures of the success of its super- 
salesmanship. 

It is a great temptation to include 
here a complete list of materials used 
in the company’s products, and the 
countries from which they are ob- 
tained. It is a list to shame Marco 
Polo. Just a few of them may serve 
the purpose. There are cintronella and 
sandalwood perfume oils from India, 
palm and palm kernel oils from the 














Belgian Congo, clove buds oil from 
Zanzibar, mandarine and lime perfume 
oils from the Virgin Islands, coconut 
oil and yland ylang perfume oil from 
the Philippine Islands, thyme oil from 
Syria. And, of course, olive oil from 
all around the Mediterranean. Storied 
names to release briefly even the un- 
imaginative from a world stricken by 
war. 

But this brings us back to Ed Little 
and one of the many traits which have 
given him success. He is long-headed 
and saw the European struggle coming 
years before most of us did. Under his 
leadership, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ac- 
quired large stores of the many mate- 
rials it needs. The conflagrations now 
raging have not embarrassed it seri- 
ously in that respect. 

Deliberate in his manner, soft of 
speech and courteous to a degree, this 
slightly graying and far-sighted execu- 
tive still bears the stamp of his origin 
as the son of a moderately prosperous 
cotton farmer of Mecklenburg County, 
N. C. The third child in a family of 
ten, Ed worked on the farm and at- 
tended local schools until he was 18. 
Then, having graduated from high 
school, he began to look around for 
a livelihood. His first idea was that he 
would like to be in the cotton business. 
For two years he worked on a cotton 
platform in Charlotte, where the farm- 
ers brought their cotton to be weighed 
and sold to the trade. 


ILLNESS IS A JOLT 


At the end of that first two years out 
of school and off the farm, Ed took an- 
other job. This time as a shipping 
clerk in a wholesale grocery house. A 
year of that and he had made up his 
mind to get into the selling game. It 
took him just these two jumps to reach 
the bottom rung of the ladder up 
which he has climbed to the presi- 
dent’s chair in the main office and 
factory in Jersey City, just across the 
Hudson from Manhattan’s towers. 

While he was with the wholesale 
grocery house he heard of an opening 
in the sales force of the old Colgate 
Co. and he decided to plug the gap. 
The next two years he traveled from 
town to town in North and South Car- 
olina. That was all the time needed to 
demonstrate his worth to his new em- 
ployer. He was made a district sales 
manager with headquarters in Mem- 
phis, 

Four years later it suddenly looked 
as though all of Ed Little’s well-laid 


plans and hard work would go up in 







































Ed Little—he has the common touch 


figurative smoke. He had made an en- 
viable record in his first command and 
was marked for bigger things. But one 
dismal day the doctor told him he had 
tuberculosis. He would have to quit 
work and go to another climate if he 
wanted to live. 

Ed Little not only wanted to live, he 
was determined to. He had met a 
brown-eyed Southern beauty, Suzanne 
Trezevant, daughter of the late M. B. 
Trezevant, prominent Memphis law- 
yer. Ed talked over certain things with 
the girl and went off to a Denver sana- 
tarium. But it was lonesome there and 
his letters reflected that loneliness. A 
few months later the girl persuaded 
herself against the advice of her par- 
ents, to follow. It was against the rules 
of the sanatarium for patients to get 
married. But that is just what the cou- 
ple had determined to do. Ed left his 
bed and the two were married and set 
up housekeeping. 

By rigidly adhering to doctor’s rules, 
in another three years the patient was 
pronounced cured and ready to go 
back to work. One is justified in be- 
lieving that the desperate battle of 
those three years played no small part 





in rounding out the character of this 
ex-farm boy. And the loyalty of the 
girl who learned to cook and sew in 
those years made its powerful con- 
tribution. Certainly one seems to feel 
this is the kindliness and disciplined 
character of the man of today. 

In 1914, cured and with a lot of 
stored up ambition, Ed was hired by 
the B. J. Johnson Soap Co. to take 
charge of its Los Angeles office as 
Western manager. From there he was 
moved to the company’s (now Palm- 
olive Co.) New York office as a dis- 
trict manager. Soon he was raised to 
division manager in charge of Eastern 
sales. The rapidity of his advancement 
tells its own story. 


SEVEN YEARS ABROAD 


In 1924 he was made assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, with headquarters 
in Chicago. Two years later he was 
elevated to general foreign manager. 
He spent seven years in that capacity 
before he was brought back to this 
country in 1933 to take over the job 
of vice-president in charge of sales and 
advertising. This was climaxed by his 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Testing For Sales Aptitude 


Do you LIKE to do arithmetic prob- 
lems? Or puzzles? Do you like to “put- 
ter” around your automobile or radio 
or do little carpentry jobs around the 
house? 

If your answer is “yes” to these and 
other questions, then there are chances 
that you would not be a successful life 
insurance salesman, 

On the contrary, there are good 
chances that you would be a success- 
ful life insurance salesman if you an- 
swer “yes” to such questions as: Do 
you make decisions quickly? Do you 
remember people especially well? Do 
people come to you for advice about 
how to meet people or how to deal 
with social situations? Then, too, it is 
a good sign if you are one of those 
who do not allow people to crowd 
ahead of you in line. Or if you accept 
people’s mistakes or annoying actions 
good-naturedly, 


BASED ON RESEARCH 


These are not just accidental ques- 
tions or snap judgments. They are part 
of a very detailed new system by which 
life insurance companies are judging 
the probable success for new salesmen 

an important contribution to sales 
management. They are the result of a 
long research job, directed by Dr. Al- 
bert K. Kurtz of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, 
Conn, The questions have been com- 
bined into a simple routine by which 
any branch manager can quickly de- 
termine the “success chances” of an 
applicant for a position in this particu- 
lar field. 

In recent years life insurance has 
turned the keen eye of research on the 
sales side of the business, in an effort 
to increase its efhiciency and effect 
every possible economy, both from the 
standpoint of the companies and the 
salesmen. What has been accomplished 
may in some small measure be quickly 
seen from the fact that the business as 
a whole, with one-fifth fewer salesmen 
than were in the field 15 years ago, is 
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now selling one-fifth more business 
each year and servicing very nearly 
twice the total life insurance in force. 

This sales research effort has been 
directed by the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, now 30 years old, 
under the management of John Mar- 





Life insurance compa- 
nies, through their Sales 
Research Bureau, have 
evolved a set of simple 
questions through 
which they can prede- 
termine the success 
prospects of salesmen. 
Tried out on new appli- 
cants over a period of 
years, the plan has 
proven out in this field 
and may hold possibili- 
ties for sales managers 
in many other lines. 











shall Holcombe Jr. In these 20 years 
almost every phase of life insurance 
sales effort has been carefully studied. 
Individual company experiments have 
been carried out with Research Bureau 
co-operation to effectively test certain 
policies that seemed helpful. As quick- 
ly as checked and tested, these plans 
and policies have been passed on to 
the entire insurance business for gen- 
eral adoption. 

One of the most important of the 
Research Bureau findings has been that 
concerning the selection of new sales- 
men according to somewhat precise 
measuring rods, the result of six years 
of study and experimentation and now 
in wide use by life insurance com- 
panies under the name of “Aptitude 
Index.” 

Under this system, life insurance of- 
fices can quickly measure the probabil- 


ity of success of new men. It is not, of 
course, a precise measure of individual 
results, as such could never be deter. 
mined in advance. But it is a measure 
of group results within a small range 
of error. That is, if an office of a com. 
pany puts on 100 new salesmen, it can 
know that men with top rating will be 
four or five times as successful as 
would be the case with men in the bot. 
tom rating. 

At first, this was just a theory. Then 
it was put to practical field test. For 
actual comparative result checks, a 
large group of salesmen was given the 
“Aptitude Test” at the same time that 
they were accepted by their managers. 
The actual selection was wholly on the 
manager's judgment, but the “Aptitude 
Tests” went into the records and were 
checked against results at the end of 
the year. It was found that the scien- 
tific check was materially more accu- 
rate than had been the manager’s judg- 
ment prior to the test. 


PROVEN BY EXPERIENCE 


Everything that went into the new 
“Aptitude Test” went there only be- 
cause it was found to be significant in 
the majority of cases, proven by ex- 
perience to be contributory in some 
way to the success of the more success 
ful men, or to the failure of those who 
did not come through. More than 500 
questions were used before they were 
finally reduced to a total of 106 which 
were finally incorporated into the test 
form. 

These 106 questions appeared to 
summarize the qualifications of the 
prospective salesman and, regardless 
of one’s individual judgment on their 
value or the merit of the expected an- 
swer, in summary they represented an 
amazingly accurate measure of the 
chances for success of the applicant. 

The Research Bureau’s “Aptitude 
Test” which is now in use by the life 
insurance companies is divided into 
two equally important sections. One 
covers the experience and the other 
covers personality factors. It was found 
that many men who qualified by ex- 
perience and the usual over-all back- 
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ground were failing because of weak- 
ness in personality characteristics. 
Therefore, it is now general procedure 
to develop a “rating” of a prospective 
salesman separately in these two realms 
and then combine the ratings to obtain 
the actual measure of probability of 
success. 

The rating on one’s experience is 
brief and simple. There are 10 ques- 
tions covering the commonly requested 
items covering occupation, employ- 
ment, outside activity, living expenses, 
net worth and amount of insurance 
owned. It has been found, for in- 
stance, that the man’s chances for suc- 
cess increases, all other factors being 
equal, with the amount of insurance 
on his own life. It has been found that 
unemployment is not always a deter- 
rent, in fact being a slight asset if not 
prolonged. Previous occupation is im- 
portant, the nature of this previous 
work following general patterns, with 
men of the executive type being most 
likely to succeed. 


AN ACCURATE ANALYSIS 


In the realm of personality charac- 
teristics, there are 96 questions which, 
as answered, measure the success 
chances of the particular personality. 
These are simple, routine questions. 
They cover every realm of activity in 
a way calculated to measure personal- 
ity by “yes” or “no” answers which 
must be the natural sequence. No one 
question is vital, as can be seen by the 
fact that there are 96 in all. But the 
summation of the 96 gives a very ac- 
curate picture of the nature of the man 
applying for the sales opening—with 
primary emphasis on ability to sell. 

Each of the two tests is rated A, B, 
C, D, or E and then the two are cross 
checked. A man with an experience 
rating of “A” and a personality of 
“E” would have an over-all rating of 
“C,” for example. Account is taken for 
age differentials, with age 25 taken as 
the line of demarcation. Those 26 and 
over are given a slightly different rat- 
ing than those 25 and under. 

The plan as a whole has been re- 
duced to basic simplicity, so that any- 
one in the field, without regard to 
knowledge of psychology, personality, 
or success characteristics, can reach a 
“rating” of the applicant’s probability 
of success. On this score, it is almost 
foolproof. The 106 questions are an- 
swered by the applicant and the local 
sales manager then applies to these 
questions a “cut-out” sheet which au- 
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tomatically shows the total of points 
correctly 
this standpoint of success probability. 


answered—correctly from 


From there on, it is a simple routine 


which anyone could follow. 


It is not a cure-all for the sales man- 
ager’s problems, of course. It does not 
assure the sales manager of bringing 
in the right type of applicant to take 
the test—it does not assure adequate 
management of the properly selected 
applicant. But it does pigeon-hole this 
one very important phase of sales man- 





a better chance of remaining in the 
business than other men, a fairly ade- 
quate measure of this staying quality 
being found in the “Aptitude Index.” 
It is found, for instance, that the men 
rated “A” will average more than twice 
the sales in their first year than “E” 
men. 

Put in another way, it shows that of 
every 100 men taken on as life insur- 
ance salesmen in each group, “A” men 
will sell $4,200,000 of life insurance 
and “E” men $900,000. That is star- 
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Salesmen who rated excellent in the aptitude tests sold one-and-a-half times as much as the 
average for a whole group which was studied with the rating plan life insurance companies 


now are using. The study showed that agents who rate 


“excellent” are 16 times as likely 


to be successful as those who rate “poor”’—and will sell more than twice as much 


agement and the aptitude for selling 
fairly well removes it from the realms 
of uncertainty. Applying the scientific 
eye of research, it has evolved a rou- 
tine procedure that can tell with un- 
believable accuracy whether the appli- 
cant is in the group of probable suc- 
cess or probable failure. As Mr. Hol- 
combe has said, “There is no substi- 
tute for judgment in sales management, 
but this new system is a great aid to 
good judgment.” 

Just what do the results of this ap- 
plicant test mean? Actually it shows 
several important things to the man- 
ager, though all key to the one major 
objective, the building of a successful 
sales staff. 

First, it shows that certain men have 





tling evidence of the value of this rat- 
ing system. It shows that a life insur- 
ance sales manager can be assured 
nearly five times the production of “E” 
men by hewing to the line of these tests 
and putting on “A” men. It shows that 
the sales manager who selects “A” men 
has 14 times greater chances of secur- 
ing eminently successful salesmen as 
compared with one who selects “D” 
men—and he has negligible chance 
among “E” type applicants. 

One result of this work, already evi- 
dent, is that fewer “D” and “E” men, 
or men with little chance of success in 
selling life insurance, are being put on 
by life insurance offices using this safe- 
ty check. It means that there will be a 

(Continued on page 27) 
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NEW IDEAS 


ee e pointing the way to progress and profits 


Strong Link 


Special effort is being made by a 
mounting number of companies to 
keep alive the link between employees 
in the armed forces and employees at 
home. Company publications are de- 
voting more and more space to news 
of service men, publishing letters re- 
ceived from camps and naval bases. 
That this is a big step forward in em- 
ployee relations is evidenced by the 
more-than-ever-before eagerness which 
employees are displaying when house 
organs are distributed. 


A Far Cry 


Cryolite, a material essential in the 
making of aluminum, is now being 
used widely by tobacco growers as an 
insecticide. Tobacco Insect Council re- 
veals that cryolite is the insecticide 
recommended for the control of 
tobacco “hornworms” on growing 
plants of either burley or dark fire- 
cured tobacco. 


Not All Wet 


The rain recently whetted the pub- 
lic relations appetite of a Midwestern 
woman’s apparel store. The store now 
lends umbrellas (free) to passers-by 
who are caught in the rain; it is win- 
ning friends rapidly and not losing 
many umbrellas. 


What Next? 


The home front is still getting much 
attention from manufacturers. One of 
the newest home helps is a plastic dis- 
penser (to be hung on the bathroom 
wall) which not only holds three 
toothbrushes, but has a special com- 
partment for toothpaste and enables 
the user to turn a small handle and 
squeeze out as much paste as needed 
without distorting the tube’s shape. 


Aluminum Saver 


The Crosley Corp. has just per- 
fected a method of processing ordinary 
steel so that it may be used instead of 
aluminum and special alloy steel in 
the manufacture of certain airplane 
equipment. Instead of aluminum die 
castings and chrome molybdenum forg- 
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ings formerly required, Crosley re- 
search engineers are substituting steel 
drawings and punchings, processed by 
hydrogen brazing—with even a slight 
saving in weight. 


Concrete Solution 


Latest solution to the problem of 
conserving ship steel: Concrete barges 
for coastwise and intercoastal service. 
The Maritime Commission is now re- 
ported to have given the green light 
on construction of a small fleet of ex- 
perimental concrete barges, non-pro- 
pelled, ranging between 6,000 and 
8,000 deadweight tons. 


Plane Colors 


Airplane camouflage in today’s war 
is pretty colorless. In the last war air- 
planes were multi-colored like leopards 
and tigers, but modern long-range 


night bombers are usually painted g 
dull black and daytime fighter planes 
have undersurfaces painted light blue. 


Scrap Campaigns 

Every year millions of enthusiastic 
Americans participate in clean-up cam. 
paigns, but this year the clean-up cam. 
paign has taken on greater importance 
than ever. A growing number of com- 
panies are asking employees and pub. 
lic alike to participate in clean-up 
scrap campaigns to alleviate the grow. 
ing shortage and stave off shut-downs, 
(See p. 12.) One company, American 
Rolling Mill, collected 8,400 tons of 
scrap iron in a three-day period. The 
success of Armco’s scrap campaign is 
not based on advertising and publicity 
alone. In both Middletown, Ohio, and 
Ashland, Ky., homes of two of its 
largest plants, the company has a spe- 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S new tick- 
et office at Boston, Mass., has many 
new and novel features. But most 
unique of all is a “visual timetable” 
which flashes train times in rota- 
tion for 80 Eastern cities. 

More than two miles of wire, 364 
electric light bulbs, were used to 





This Timetable Wastes No Time 





build the animated map (designed 
by Raymond Loewy). Driven by 
two 4 horsepower electric motors, 
a 700-lb. “flasher” machine, con- 
cealed in the basement, tells train 
information at a glance, eliminates 
fine-print, hard-to-read timetables 
and is rapidly building up goodwill. 




































cial telephone set up to receive in- 
formation concerning the location of 
scrap. The information is passed along 
to local scrap dealers, who in turn pick 
up the scrap from the owner (paying 
the owner directly or giving the money 
that would be paid to a charitable or- 
ganization which the owner specifies) . 
The dealer then sells the scrap to 
Armco at a profit; Armco is quite 
pleased with the arrangement. 


The Nose Has It 


In the opinion of the Ranney-Davis 
Co., Kansas food distributors, smelling 
is believing. So their latest offer to 
merchants handling Baker Boy Vanilla 
Extract is an atomizer filled with ex- 
tract which enables the merchant to 
squirt his sales message across. 


Non-Slip 


The time: Thanksgiving Day at meal 
time. The place: Average American 
home. Action: Head of the house, with 
a broad smile on his face, begins to 
carve turkey. Suddenly, the turkey 
skids off the platter, hangs for one 
perilous moment on the edge of the 
table, then falls to the floor. Ruined: 
One Thanksgiving dinner. According 
to Elkram & Co., Hazelton, Pa., this 
tragedy on Thanksgiving or any other 
day can be easily avoided by use of 
their newest product, a set of carving 
pins. Equipped with suction caps, the 
pins hold fast to the platter and firmly 
anchor the roast or fowl which is 
pushed onto the pins. 


Casein at the Bat 


The march of substitute materials is 
never-ending. Dept. of Agriculture an- 
nounces that casein, a milk product 
used in paper, plywood, paint, wall 
paper, plastics, cements, insecticides, is 
now being extracted from soybeans. 
Although productive capacity of soy- 
bean protein will have to be tripled 
before the soybean casein can compete 
with the milk product, new uses have 
already been developed for the soy- 
bean substitute which are not in com- 
petition with natural casein. 


No Curb 
The New York Curb Exchange does 


not believe in curbing public relations. 
Proof of this is its formation of 30 
regional groups throughout the coun- 
try to spread better understanding of 
Curb activities and exchange markets 
in general. These local public relations 
groups are located with one eye on 
the need for better organization in sec- 
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IN THE CELLAR of his home in the 
Bronx, N. Y., John Ousta is carry- 
ing on a one-man campaign to 
breed silkworms the American way. 

Ousta feeds the silkworms mul- 
berry leaves in his back yard after 





Silk Worm Turns American 





they hatch, keeps them in trays un- 
til they’re ready to spin cocoons. 


month 
reeled onto spools and thence made 
into products such as the flag above. 


International 


Cocoons are dried out for a 
(top), unraveled, fibers 








tions where an active business is go- 
ing on, the other eye on the need for 
educational work to increase business 
in lack-luster cities. 


Stockholder Education 


Progress in stockholder relations is 
reported by General Mills. Together 
with John Morrell & Co., the company 
is mailing to stockholders a 15-page 
pamphlet which tells all about finan- 
cial statements, what they mean. Most 
important feature is an explanation of 
how to size up data in corporate re- 


ports and obtain a better appraisal of 
investment values. 


U p-to-the-Minute 

Stuart Products (perfume) and 
Ingersoll (watches) are promoting a 
dual merchandise offer in a novel man- 
ner. Termed a “Timely Gift,” the offer 
consists of a miniature plastic grand- 
father’s clock, with a round bottle of 
perfume supplying the face. When the 
bottle is empty, a regular Ingersoll 
watch with a real face can be inserted 
in place of the perfume. 
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BriEFLY, here is how I read the out- 
look: 

Many stocks and heavily-discounted 
bonds, including railway and_ utility 
issues, have been forced down un- 
reasonably and are likely to do better 
eventually, even should we. unhappily, 
become involved in actual warfare. 

Leading farm commodity quotations 
have already risen far out of line with 
stock quotations. It would be an eco- 
nomic crime were politicians to sur- 
render to agricultural demands that 
not one bushel of taxpayer-owned sur- 
plus wheat or one pound of taxpayer- 
owned cotton be marketed when op- 
portunity presents without injury to 
prices. 

I regard dire predictions of coming 
severe dislocation of business and em- 
ployment through intensified concen- 
tration on defense production and 
priorities as unwarrantedly _ pessi- 
mistic. The basic fact is that the coun- 
try faces being called upon to expand 
total industrial production to new 
heights. Therefore, only the exercise 
of intelligent co-operation between 
Washington and the business world 
is necessary to avoid hardships to 
either workers or investors. Surely, if 
national spending is to reach unprece- 
dented proportions, the very reverse 
of hardship, of unemployment. should 
be experienced. 

Public resentment against strikes is 
rising to such a point that either labor 
leaders will act circumspectly or our 
lawmakers will be moved to enact 
regulatory legislation. In some in- 
stances it would seem as if organized 
workers interpreted the “unlimited 
national emergency” merely as pro- 
viding them with weapons to run 
amuck, to strike for higher wages than 
ever before known, to fasten the closed 
shop and dues-collecting upon em- 
ployers. Instead of acting as if they 
were “all out” to win the war for 
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B. C. FORBES TELLS WHY: 


Analyzing Outlook, He Sees 


Reasons for Optimism 


democracy, they have too often acted 
as if they were “all out” only for 
feathering their own nest at the ex- 
pense of national safety, the expense 
of all other taxpayers. 

Latest statistics record some reces- 
sion in defense production. That 
strikes have been partly responsible is 
indicated by the fact that the War 
Department and the Navy Department 
report that up to mid-August strikes 
this year resulted in 5,101,000 man- 
days lost on contracts placed by these 
two governmental agencies. My belief 
is that production will shortly spurt 
ahead to new proportions, since more 
specially-constructed defense plants 
will come into output, more trained 
workers will become available, fewer 
anti-defense strikes will be tolerated. 


What of inflation? 

It is inconceivable that Washington 
will loudly continue to protest against 
inviting inflation while decreeing more 


THOUGHTS OF A $21-A-MONTH DRAFTEE 
WHILE WAITING FOR TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 














Courtesy N. Y. Tribune, Inc. 





price ceilings, and at the same time 
boosting fundamental farm products 
which enter vitally into the cost of 
living and encouraging organized 
workers to strike for skyrocketing 
wages. The realistic prospect is that 
the cost of living will rise consider. 
ably, perhaps substantially. But noth- 
ing is within sight to warrant abnor. 
mal inflation. Only, the Administra. 
tion, Congress and bureaucratic agen- 
cies must do their duty. 

Washington should mend its ways 
in another direction. Rather, President 
Roosevelt. Bewildering multiplicity of 
committees, commissions, — bureaus, 
agencies are being constantly created 
to handle war problems. But the most 
essential step of all remains untaken, 
namely, the naming by President 
Roosevelt of one supreme authority, 
with power to co-ordinate all “emer- 
gency” activities. As someone pene- 
tratingly observed, “The _ principal 
bottleneck is President Roosevelt.” 


Believing as I do that right always 
triumphs ultimately over might, I am 
unshaken in my faith that Hitlerism 
will be overthrown. 

Because of his absolute contempt 
for human life, Hitler may conceiv- 
ably command that his armies con- 
tinue to invade Russia utterly regard- 
less of the ghastliness of German 
losses. But if Stalin adheres to his 
policy of a “scorched earth,” terri- 
torial gains will avail Hitler little. 

I cannot vision the complete con- 
quest of Russia before Winter, in time 
to free Hitler’s badly-shattered fight- 
ing machine to attempt to invade 
Britain this year. 

Whether the U. S. starts shooting 
will depend more upon Berlin and 
Tokyo than upon Washington. 

No matter what befalls temporarily. 
I cannot become panicky over the 
longer future of this blessed land. 
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WHEN 
AMERICA 





TRANSPORTATION 
WILL BE REVOLUTIONIZED 


IS ALUMINIZED 








Aluminum’s “all-out” expansion for National Defense holds 
great future promise for all forms of Transportation . . . an 
abundance of light, strong aluminum at low prices. 

For the one thing above all else that Transportation needs 
. with strength and corrosion resistance. 
And the one thing above all else which aluminum provides is 
with strength and resistance to corrosion. 

At this moment, Defense has first call on aluminum. But the 
entire aluminum industry is making spectacular increases in 
production facilities. In the near future, this company’s pro- 
duction capacity alone will be almost two and a half times what 
it was in 1939, highest peace-time year in company history. 

What will transportation designers do with aluminum when 
they have this abundance at such favorable prices? The best 
forecast is to be found in the things they have already done. 


is light weight . . 
light weight... 


Here are a few of them: 


BUSES AND TRUCKS — Buses 
and trucks must hold down weight to 
keep up payloads, and to keep under 
legal weight limits on public highways 
... One company, up near the limit, 
was unable to put air conditioning 
systems into its buses until it saved 
enough weight by making its gas tanks 
of aluminum and changing its floor 
system . . . One bus saved three tons 
with aluminum . . . Another was able 
to carry 85% greater passenger load 
.. . §00 pounds of aluminum in a bus 
replaced 3,000 pounds of other ma- 
terials and reduced the cost $470... 
Insulation of a truck was cut from 
2,000 pounds to 30 with aluminum foil. 
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BUILDING 


RAILROADS-—Streamlined aluminum passenger trains 
have more than justified the predictions of comfort, time- 
saving and earning capacity. Will American railroads 
(already providing the world’s lowest ton-mile freight 


rates) streamline their freights? . . . Comparatively small 





SHIPS—Ship designers know they 
can in some cases add an entire deck 
of staterooms by building superstruc- 
tures, stateroom partitions, and doors 
of aluminum . . . Lifeboats have been 
made 1,600 pounds lighter by alumi- 
num and $60 per year per boat saved 
in painting costs alone . . . Structural 
aluminum reduces the vast area of sur- 
faces that need painting and aluminum 
paint on other surfaces lowers the 
weight of paint, which amounts to tons 
on a big vessel . . . Aluminum’s non- 
sparking property makes it invaluable 
for hoses and spouts which load or un- 
load oil, etc... . Ship furniture of alu- 
minum weighs less and cuts fire hazard. 
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PITTSBURGH, 


use of aluminum has already cut 10 tons 
of unnecessary weight from certain loco- 
motives . . . Power output of a Diesel was 
jumped 85% with aluminum pistons and 
lighter reciprocating parts... Hopper cars 
with aluminum sides that have served 
years without noticeable corrosion may end 
high cost of maintaining coal hopper cars. 





After Defense 


After the crisis is over, after America has all 
the aluminum anyone can want, you may 
find one or more of these economic advantages 
of aluminum invaluable to you: 


Light Weight 
High Resistance to Corrosion 
High Electrical Conductivity 
High Conductivity for Heat 
High Reflectivity for Light and Radiant Heat 
Workability 
Non-magnetic 
Non-toxic 
Strength (in alloys) 
Nom-sparking 
Appearance 
High Scrap and Re-use Value 


Aluminum's development men are eager to 
cooperate with you NOW on any problem 
in which aluminum may work. 


ALCOA 















AMERICA 
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The Washington Outlook 


Epiwemic of “morale trouble” isn’t 
confined to draftees; it infects the De- 
fense bloodstream coursing through 
all Washington. Complaints of groups 
and individuals about how they’re 
being treated by Government are 
drowned out by well-supported indict- 
ments that the defense program is far 
behind the schedule it must meet to 
get $75 billions invested in armaments 
by 1943. 

Just ahead: (1) Reshuffling of per- 
sonnel and powers, designed to bring 
order, direction and drive to the 
jealous score of defense agencies. This 
will help some... (2) A “crack- 
down” period that will strike hardest 
at business, tread (but lightly) on the 
toes of labor. 

Business problems center around the 
same two situations which played 
havoc in World War days—prices and 
priorities. 


PRICES—National income, headed for 
$90 billions this year, will top $100 
billions in "42 chiefly because of price 
inflation. . . . Armament output will 
rise but little more than enough to 
offset civilian goods curtailment. .. . 
Revised estimates of living costs put 
them about 15% above mid-year levels 
by Christmas. . . . Farmers’ asking 
“price” for supporting a price-control 
law is a crop income ceiling no lower 
than 120% of parity (about 1/5 over 
current quotations). . . . Taxes, in- 
cluding forced “loans” or savings by 
1942, will form the most effective 
brake on runaway prices; instalment 
restrictions affect less than 5% of 
purchasing power. 


PRIORITIES—Those milk bottles with 
the double necks illustrate the priori- 
ties headache: it’s as troublesome to 
get a proper preference rating as to 
get the stuff for which it is given. . . . 
In critical metals like copper, priority 
orders already are exceeding the 
supply. . . . Delay in invoking priori- 
ties on other lines such as building 
materials is causing a mad scramble. 
... Priorities aren’t delivering enough 
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goods to the bottleneck breakers- 
freight cars, pipelines, generating 
equipment. 


LAWS IN THE MAKING 


PROPERTY SEIZURE: Army is anxious 
for power to commandeer inventories 
and machines in non-defense plants. 
Broad grant of authority was too much 
for House to surrender; it rebelled, 
5 to 1. Other more complex laws on 
the books can be used in a pinch. 


CONTROL OF ADVERTISING: The 
stymied Price bill, due for many 
changes when the House comes back 
to work mid-September, would allow 
the price controllers to regulate “mar- 
keting and distribution _ practices.” 
Some form of control over Henderson 
and his ceiling-setters will be provided. 


TARIFF CUTTING: Working quietly, 
the Treasury is sponsoring a measure 
to broaden and expedite tariff making 
by executive order. It faces tough 
opposition. 


POWER PROJECTS: At the President's 
request, the St. Lawrence seaway will 
be used for vote-trading purposes as 
a part of Congress’ annual pork barrel 
spree on the Rivers-&-Harbors appro- 
priation bill. Opponents’ strategy is to 
load the measure with other contro- 
versial items—Florida ship canal, etc. 


CENSUS SNOOPING: Confidential 
census data on companies and indi- 
viduals, heretofore inaccessible even to 
Gov't agencies, will be open to all 
Federal bureaus under terms of an 
Administration proposal that’s been 
slipped through the Senate. They have 
only to show the information is 
“necessary for defense.” The bill also 
would compel truthful answers. 


REFORM VIA DEFENSE 
NEARLY-CLOSED SHOP: You lose 


your job if you don’t pay your union 
dues—that’s the “union maintenance” 
idea that labor leaders have sold to a 
majority of the Mediation Board. This 


price on “no strikes” lets unions use 
defense to broaden and_ strengthen 
their organization. Congressional ex. 
plosions will follow if this doctrine jg 
enforced. Strike situation is the worst 
it has ever been. 


ANTI-BUSINESS SHOOTING: Goy' 
grade-labeling is the topmost goal of 
Harriet Elliott’s Consumer Division jn 
OPACS. Her two chief assistants are 
alumni of Consumers’ Union. “Con. 
sumer standards” panel she has formed 
include no manufacturers, no con 
sumers except the “professionals” 


from CU, CR, etc. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSING: Private 
builders’ inability to get materials, or 
promises, will make Gov’t projects out 
of an estimated 65% of the new homes 
needed by defense workers next year. 
Squeeze on small contractors is tight- 
ened by instalment credit regulations 
that will cut FHA’s repair insurance 
business by half or more. 


WATCHDOGS IN CONGRESS 


DEFENSE CONTRACTS: Sen. Tru- 
man’s investigators soon will take 
more whacks at the defense setup with 
charges that small and middle-sized 
businesses are facing extinction due 
to high concentration of contract 
awards. They claim more than a hun- 
dred small aircraft manufacturers have 
not been able to get defense business. 
OPM’s new compulsory subcontracting 
plan on big orders will help take off 
the heat. 


GASOLINE RATIONING: Sen. Ma- 
loney is set to explode the firecracker 
of gas rations. His investigation will 
expedite barge and pipeline construc: 
tion. He wants to know why U.S. has 
to go on rations while Canadian sup 
plies from the Gulf are enough to go 
around with only voluntary conserva 
tion. He wants light shed on backstage 
controversies involving Thurman Ar- 
nold and Ickes as well as on the 19,500 
idle freight tank cars reported three 
months ago by the railroads. 
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HELPING A MAN BUY the kind and 
amount of life insurance protection he 
should have, and serving him properly 
after the sale, are highly specialized re- 
sponsibilities. 

They require on the part of the agent 
an understanding of people and their 
problems. They require an appreciation 
of each individual’s present and prospec- 
tive needs and circumstances. 


Today, the needs of millions of policy- 
holders guide the training of every agent. 
Because this training is in great demand 
among agents, Metropolitan, for in- 
stance, has established training courses 
to give the agent the benefit of the 





knowledge the company has accumu- 
lated through years of experience and 
research. 


Most prospective Metropolitan agents 
first attend a training course conducted 
by a Home Office representative. In lo- 
calities where this is impractical, a simi- 
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lar course is conducted by the manage- 
ment of the District, supervised by the 
Field Training Division. When this is 
completed, the new agent works from 
two to four additional weeks with an 





experienced assistant manager who helps 
him get acquainted with his new duties. 
After this, continuous training by the 
District management is supplemented by 
instruction conferences and courses con- 
ducted by members of the Field Training 
Division. 

Most fieldmen have completed the 
Company’s Correspondence Courses; 
1255 were actively enrolled in 1940 alone. 
More than 800 were enrolled in the 
course which, when completed, brings 
the coveted designation, “Chartered Life 
Underwriter,” awarded by the American 
College of Life Underwriters. In addi- 
tion, Metropolitan constantly issues in- 
structive material for the benefit of all 
its agents. 

Last year, approximately 190 full-time 
instructors were engaged in carrying on 
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Metropolitan’s educational program in 
the United States and Canada. An 
agent’s training is never finished. Thou- 
sands of agents are striving, year in, year 
out, to improve their efficiency and abil- 
ity and increase the value of the services 
they render you. 


It is a fair statement that life insur- 
ance agents today are better equipped 
than ever before to advise with you on 
all problems connected with your life in- 
surance program. 





COPYRIGHT 1941 

—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
This is Number 41 in a series of ad- 
vertisements designed to give the public 
a clearer understanding of how a life 
insurance company operates. Copies 
of preceding advertisements in this 
series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 
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The Pattern of Business 








THE PUBLIC DEBT has zoomed over the 
$50,000,000,000 mark for the first 
time in history—a debt of approxi- 
mately $377 for every man, woman 
and child in the U.S, 

* 

Censorship in various forms is grow- 
ing. It probably won’t be long until 
it will be out in the open—active war 
or not. Some officials feel we're close 
enough to shooting to warrant scru- 
tiny of the press and mails. 

* 

The murmurs of discontent jrom 
small business men and manufacturers 
are approaching the sound of a roar. 
Realization that the defense boom 
means increasing unemployment and 
possible bankruptcy has started a re- 
volt which may have widest political 
repercussions. Rumor has it that the 
sensitive ear of President Roosevelt has 
caught the tone and may emerge as 
the small business man’s champion. 

* 

New England industry has set up the 
New England Industrial Research 
Foundation, Inc., a non-profit research 
and industrial engineering organiza- 
tion, to evalue territorial resources and 
their potentialities and foster new in- 
dustrial products adapted to the region. 


Many executives remember the not-so- 
long-ago migration of textiles to the 
South, boots and shoes to St. Louis, 
and machine tools to Cleveland, De- 
troit, Cincinnati and Chicago, and are 
trying to prevent any repetition. Other 
regions may take a leaf from New Eng- 
land’s book. 
* 

If automobile curtailment goes as 
high as 40‘ the industry will still 
produce 3,175,000 cars in 1942, 
enough to replace one of every three 
in the world today outside the United 
States. But with defense in high gear 
these will scarcely meet essential re- 
quirements which are booming as em- 
ployment grows and the country’s 
transport needs shoot skyward. 

e 

More emphasis soon on health in in- 
dustry to prevent delays in National 
Defense progress. During the course 
of a year sickness and disability have 
been costing the American people near- 
ly 2,000,000,000 days absence from 
work, school, or household duties. 

* 

Watch jor more “drives” to corral 
scrap for steel production needs. About 
102,000,000 tons of steel will be pro- 
duced this year. About 51,000,000 tons 





have been high-spotted. 


Brest 
New Orleans, La. 2® Columbus, Ga. 8* 
Memphis,Tenn. 8% Wilmington, N. C. 8* 
Jacksonville, Fla. Meridian, Miss. 2* 
Savannah, Ga. Greenville, S. C. 8% 
Charlotte, N. C. 8% Spartanburg, S. C. 8* 
Mobile, Ala. 2% Hattiesburg, Miss. 2* 
Charleston, S. C. 7* Dothan, Ala. 2* 
Augusta, Ga. 8% Albany, Ga. 2* 
Beaumont, Tex. Valdosta, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 8*® Newnan, Ga. 8* 


Seconp Best 
Detroit, Mich. 39* 





Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, Forpes 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 


one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


Tuirp Best 
Philadelphia, Pa. 4% Reading, Pa. * 


Fourtu Best 
Cincinnati, Ohio 2* Dayton, Ohio 2* 
Louisville, Ky. 2* Hamilton, Ohio * 


FirtnH Best 
Cleveland,Ohio 11*® Canton, Ohio 14* 
Akron, Ohio * Warren, Ohio 14* 
Youngstown, Ohio *® Butler, Pa. * 
Erie, Pa. 4% Franklin, Pa. 3* 
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of pig iron are available, making the 
scrap need 51,000,000 tons. About one. 
third of this will be produced by the 
mills themselves. Balance needed—30.. 
000,000 to 32,000,000 tons—must be 


purchased. Possible — 6,000,000-ton 
shortage looms now. 
* 


A boom in electrochemical and elec. 
trometallurgical industries in the West. 
ern States is around the corner, \t 
takes 24,000 kilowatt-hours of power 
to produce one ton of aluminum, and 
greatest undeveloped water-power re. 
sources for low-cost electric energy lie 
in 17 Western States. 

* 

Shoe output threatens to run away 
with itself. Production is so high 
(286,996,000 pairs in the first seven 
months of this year) that even record 
retail sales are far from matching out 
put. 

* 

It looks like there'll not be any cop- 
per for non-defense use in U, S. after 
Jan. 1. Total production after that date 
probably will be used up in defense 
production. Already copper users are 
scrambling to find substitutes. One of 
biggest headaches: Copper radiators 
in automobiles. 

* 

OPM is expected to recognize truck 
transport as one of the vital defense 
links in the national transportation 
system and will grant priority rating 
for truck manufacturers. 

7 

Behind the scenes industrial produc- 
tion is being figured for a 3,200,000- 
man army. 

* 

Congress won’t be in too big a hurry 
to pass the price control bill. It looks 
like October at the earliest. Leon Hen- 
derson’s figures show thab in the late 
Summer of 1939 the price level was 
40% below 1926 and only 25% above 
the worst depression year, 1932, but 
within a week after war was declared 
prices of 28 basic commodities, in- 
cluding wheat, cotton, steel, scrap and 
copper, jumped about 20%. Nearly 
half the items in Henderson’s 28 com- 
modities, however, were imports and 
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HOW CONDITIONS COMPARE WITH A YEAR AGO 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 


at any previous time since February, 1934 
1. New Orleans, La. 
2. Louisville, Ky. 

3. Denver. Col. 


4. Dallas, Tex. 
5. Reading, Pa. 
6. Wichita. Kan. 
7. Savannah, Ga. 


8. Portiand, Me. 


10 Chester, Pa. 





Numbers in circies locate the largest cities which have recently 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than 


9. Charleston, S C. 
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HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 


UH) 


Continued improvement 
one month or more 


Recent improvement 
(may be temporary) 


Comparison With Same 
Time Year Ago 
155% and higher 
132% to 154% 
113% to 131% 
96% to 112% 


coon > 
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/ 
LATEST CONDITIONS. 


A 
Best territories 


Second-best 


c 
4 Next-best 


o 
The poorest territories 


Little or no change in 
ratio to last year 


Trend continues down 


© B.C. 
cuaiinaniin dat ana B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 








strategic metals. The index was not 
weighted as to consumer use of indi- 
vidual items. But living costs increased 
almost as much in the single month 
ending June 15, as the entire index ad- 
vanced between the outbreak of the 
war and the end of 1940. 
* 

Electric refrigerator production is 
expected to reach the 3,000,000 mark 
in 1941, every one carrying at least 
one part made from plastic. 

* 

Biggest substitution in next year’s 
car will be plain for fancy. Under con- 
sideration are these changes: Brass 
radiators for copper radiators; no 
aluminum pistons; sharp reduction in 
aluminum content of deep drawing 
fender steel; elimination of decorative 
trim and finishes. 

* 

Unless the Government gives more 
tankers to Britain present petroleum 
shortages on Eastern seaboard appear 
to be in temporary category. Pipeline 
construction scheduled for completion 
in eight months will provide transport 
equal to 80 tank ships and 27 tank 





ships are scheduled to be completed 
this year, in addition to a number of 
inland-waterway barges. 

* 

Tax revenues, derived from the sale 
and operation of motor vehicles, 
reached an all-time high in 1940— 
$1,802,748,000 to Federal, State and 
local treasuries. 

* 

The aircraft industry payroll is now 

well over $10,000,000 a week. 
* 

The tapioca market is slated to 
bound upward as supplies from abroad 
grow scarcer and scarcer and stocks on 
hand are slowly eaten up. 

* 

Auto manufacturers are beginning 
to prepare for things to come. Chrysler 
Corp., facing cold facts, is now pre- 
paring to enter the commercial refrig- 
eration field on a wide scale. 

* 

If imports of hides continue to 
dwindle, glue producers are really go- 
ing to be stuck. Although production 
so far this year has been well ahead 
of last year’s pace, the sharp increase 





in demand threatens to exceed 
supplies. Glue makers point out that 
only a small portion of the hide resi- 
due from tanning operations can be 
used in making glue. 

* 

Asphalt production is not giving 
ground to demand although consump- 
tion is at record levels. A sharp rise 
in production of petroleum asphalt is 
said to have paved the way to higher 
inventories. 


now 


* 

Book publishers who aim at Latin- 
American markets are more than 
pleased by the good neighbor policy. 
In addition to drummed-up sales, are 
small but none-the-less important re- 
sults such as the new book mailing rate 
to the American Republics which re- 
duces postage to 5¢ a pound up to 22 
pounds. 

* 

Defense is sparking production of 
Diesel locomotives. Out of 430 locomo- 
tives manufactured in first half of 
1941 (243 in the same 1940 period), 
301 were Diesels, 87 steam, 14 straight 
electric. 28 “other types.” 
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Fact and Comment = (Continued from page 9) 


Gustavus Swift and Phil Armour who elevated Amer- 
ica to world leadership in meat packing; McCormick, 
inventor of the reaper; George Westinghouse, C. A. 
Coffin and other original giants in the electrical manu- 
facturing field; the immortal Edison; Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, inventor of the telephone, and Theodore 
Vail who transformed it from a toy to a vast indus- 
try of inestimable social value; Round-the-World- 
Steamship Robert Dollar; the original J. P. Morgan, 
George F. Baker, James Stillman, Jacob H. Schiff, 
dynamic citizens who developed banking facilities 
commensurate with America’s phenomenal industrial 
growth; James B. Duke, Tobacco King, whose strenu- 
ous labors earned for America dominance in that in- 
dustry; Henry Hyde, Haley Fiske and other insurance 
mainsprings of the world’s foremost institutions of 
today. One could go on indefinitely. 

Of those in at the birth of our automotive industry, 
Henry Ford alone is still active. And of the “rugged in- 
dividualists’ America has produced, Henry Ford 
ranks as Number One. An interview with him by the 
Editor of ForBEs appears on page 10. Because of his 
insistence upon freedom to conduct his farflung busi- 
ness along lines cherished by him, he told this writer 
that he paid more than $50,000,000 to buy out his 
partners, who were, he declared, more interested in 
earning profits than in doing the many non-profit 
things Mr. Ford has done and is doing. 


Doing Business on a Battlefield 


Would we Americans exhibit such an admirable 
spirit under daily peril and blitzkrieging? I hope so. 
Writes a London friend, Herbert N. Casson, publisher 
of the Efficiency Magazine: “| wish you were over 
here so that you could see how interesting it is to do 
business on a battlefield.” Note that word “interest- 
ing.” Not “dangerous,” not “nerve-racking,” not 
“disheartening.” No, “interesting.” 

You will get some idea of what Britons are under- 
going by reading also this part of his letter: “1 am 
sending you a copy of my new book, ‘Efficient Man- 
agement, written under about six hundred blitzes.” 

Imagine that! Six hundred blitzes. 

How grateful every American should be that his 
worries, though they may seem mountainous to him, 
do not involve daily exposure to violent death. We 
may—and do—grouse about rising living costs, 
strikes, gasoline rationing, threatened scarcity of silk 
stockings, less-generous instalment-buying terms, high- 
er taxes. How little do such inconveniences weigh 
against lethal bombings! 

Whatever may befall, bombings are little likely to 


on 
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be suffered by anything like 90% of our population— 
Hitler might, if we join hostilities, send a few “sui- 
cide” bombers to attempt to terrify New Yorkers. But 
that would be about all. 

Yes, America continues to be the most blessed coun- 
try on God’s earth. 

(See reproduction below of a postcard received by 
an American business concern.) 





B. J. BALL, LTD. 


Dashed if they haven't got us again! Burnt out 
of 97, Queen Victoria Street, busted windows at 
91, and now blasted out of Balmoral Buildings, 
with everything gone but our bodies and souls ! 
With these—and a couple of typewriters, in we 
go at:— 


15, NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4, 








with a firm determination to stick to the old 
city to the end—and Victory ! 


Telephone Number will be advised—When we 
get one! 











. . « business on the battlefield 


Don’t Become Panicky 


Be calm. Don’t become panicky over dire forebod- 
ings concerning what may befall the people of this 
country: scarcity of household labor-saving appliances, 
radios, silk stockings, automobiles, gasoline, aluminum 
pots and pans, refrigerators, silk shirts, flying facili- 
ties, ocean cruises, white-wall automobile tires, and a 
lot of etceteras. The certainty is that, come-what, come- 
may, American citizens are certain to continue to be 
better off than the people of any other leading nation. 
We are not threatened with any scarcity of food or 
clothing or shelter. Our homes are little likely to be 
blasted, our families blown to pieces, our highways 
clogged with homeless, hopeless, starving, terror- 
stricken evacuees. No “scorched earth” menaces Amer- 
ica. Our freedom is not doomed. Tyranny doesn’t 
loom. 

We are not threatened with having “to do business 
on a battlefield.” 

What abundant reason we have to offer up thanks 
to Providence for all the munificent mercies vouch- 
safed us. 

* 
Salesmanship under existing extraordinary 
conditions often calls for more than just 
ordinary selling. 
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Testing for 
Sales Aptitude 


(Continued from page 17) 











much smaller turnover, which will 
prove both economical and efficient. It 
js evidence of the effective use to which 
research can be put in the sales field, 
as well as in every other phase of busi- 
ness, and it is evidence of the extent 
to which life insurance companies are 
going to see that their sales organiza- 
tions are as efficient, economical, and 
effective as possible. 

Most life insurance agents are paid 
on a commission basis, so that actu- 
ally, the companies could let the agents 
“sink or swim” as was somewhat the 
vogue among commission salesmen 
years ago. But life insurance has 
learned that this is not the efficient 
manner in which to operate business, 
either from a public relations or a 
client service basis. The happy, well- 
serviced clientele, which is the goal of 
every life insurance organization, is 
best achieved through a permanent, 
well-qualified, highly successful sales 
organization. And that is not achieved 
by any snap judgment or by hit-or- 
miss methods. 

The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau is doing for the sales side of 
life insurance what the actuaries, medi- 
cal directors, and investment chiefs are 
doing for the other phases of life in- 
surance; they are applying the keen 
eye of research, step by step to the 
sales problems of the business—and 
they are finding the answers for which 
sales managers have been searching 
for many years. 


Life Line 

LIFE INSURANCE companies are playing 
an increasingly important part in fi- 
nancing activities. According to the 
Institute of Life Insurance, funds ex- 
pended by life insurance companies 
during the first half of this year in 
helping to finance business and indus- 
try, government, home owners, in- 
creased by approximately $343,000,- 
000. Including new money, funds re- 
ceived from maturities and refinanc- 
ing, a total of $2,100,000,000 was in- 
vested and re-invested by life insur- 
ance companies. In releasing these 
figures, Holgar J. Johnson points to 
the always important role of life in- 
surance companies in time of national 
emergency. 

















Generals 
Long Mileage will 
see you through- 
ho Inatter what happens! 





















THE ONE AND ONLY 
































dmerieas Top Quality Tire 


@ LONGEST MILEAGE KNOWN 

@ QUICKEST STOPS YOU'VE EVER HAD 
@ GREATEST BLOWOUT PROTECTION 
@ SMOOTHEST RIDE OF ANY TIRE 
@ QUIETEST RUNNING TREAD 

@ SMARTEST STYLING 


Prepare now for the uncertain days ahead! Get Top- 
Quality Generals—the tires you know will last you for 
a long time to come. Help conserve rubber: get the tire 
that will give you more miles per pound of rubber. 
Save money—be prepared—buy Quality. 


See your General Tire dealer. Learn how easy it is to 
change-over your new car or to equip your present 
car with Generals. Convenient terms, if desired. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
in Canada: The General Tire & Rubber Company, Ltd., Toronto 


Copyright 1941, The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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Only This Diary Brings You A Pertinent 
Pep Pellet by B. C. FORBES 
for Every Day in 1942! 


Notice How Effectively They Are 
~ to 1942 Sales ine ened 






DAILY PEP PELLETS 


SEE COUPON BEL : 
1942 UPO OW FOR BULK PRICES, 







JANUARY, 1942 


IMPRINT OFFER AND OTHER PARTICULARS 





JANUARY, 1942 












ing scarcity. 


This Diary Is 


THU, 1 This year it will take super-sales- MON. 5 Planing at night pays in the morn. 
manship to satisfy exustomers dur- ing: 








menlgnes to: 

1. Provide business 
heads with a cheer- 
ful daily buck-up 
for sales and other 
employees. 

2. Stimulate salesmen 
and other employ- 
ees to become busi- 
ness boosters. 

3. Enrich employees’ 





FRI;2 Dodge depressing wer talk. 









Selli betitutes may not be pleas- 
TUE. 6 ent bor bs may be patriotic. 





feeling of self- 
respect. 

4. Enable workers to 
derive more joy 
from their jobs. 

5. Offer timely hints 
on how to hold the 
good-will of pros- 
pects and custom- 
ers in the face of 
scarcity, substitutes 
and sell-outs. 


SUN.4 * 
needs. 


SAT. 3 He Is the best salesman whe under- WED, 7 Abnormal difficulties a eiord scope 
jands best Ais product, Ale pree- 
pects and customers, and 










jor abnormal sales tale 





HELP YOUR MEN GET ON—GET ONE FOR EACH OF THEM! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Ship me prepaid “The Salesman’s Diary” with B. C. 
FORBES daily Pep Pellets for 1942, as follows: 


es Genuine Leather cccccccccccccccssccelt’ ADFICOIG 
Quantity Quantity 


Enclosed is remittance of $................00+ , based on prices 
opposite. (Charge orders accepted from rated compa- 
nies only.) On N. Y. C. orders, add 2% for Sales Tax. 


TE RED ER ll sd tie 5 eet OE ETE Position..............cc0000 
TE Re i 
Si iicsinsstinneesteniaenaceipteniantenisenmesninagmnieih State 


COSTER OEE OHH O ROSE ROSE EE EEEee 


MAIL PROMPTLY WHILE PREVAILING PRICES HOLD GOOD 
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U. S. PRICE SCHEDULE (Canada Add 20%) 


Choice of Fabricoid Binding with Stained Edges or 
Genuine Leather with Gold Edges. Covers Gold Stamped. 


Leather Fabricoid 


Ce ea $ .75 $ 40 
BE Be ID ars v0cccccdesescs 70 38 
2) A eee 65 36 
ee lS ee ee 60 34 


Prices on 501 or more on request 


One dollar brings you a sample of both the Fabricoid and 
Genuine Leather bindings so you can decide which edition 
you prefer. Cost of sample copies will be pro-rated if you 
subsequently place a bulk order. 


Mailing Envelopes Free! Prices include plain individual 


mailing envelopes. Diary mails for 1c postage to any point 
in U.S 


IMPRINTING Company name on cover available only on 
orders of 11 or more. Add $2 for plate plus 4c a copy. 
Imprinting individual names on cover add 20c each. No 
imprint orders accepted after December 1 for delivery in 


1941. REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY IMPRINT. 
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Non-Slip Truck Tire—Fast Sander 


News of New Products, Materials 


“VY” Tire 

With “V” moving the world to act 
against Hitler, the newest tire for use 
on earthmoving trucks has incorpora- 
ted “V” into its tread construction to 
get that “extra something” in its per- 
formance. 

The tread on these giant tires is 
composed of a series of V-shaped 
wedges that are said to be self-clean- 
ing and will not clog in mud. They 
give two-way traction, forward or 
backward, and there’s little chance of 
side-slipping into ditches even though 
the tires support loads up to several 
tons. 

Since the tires are pneumatic, they 
can move huge earthmoving vehicles 
over smooth highways without dam- 
aging the road surface. Sharp rocks 
in mines or quarries find it difficult 
to cut the sidewalls since there’s an 
unusual thickness of rubber there for 
just such protection. (“Universal Su- 
per Traction Tire.” Maker: The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio.) 


Hydraulic Winders 


The successful operation of hy- 
draulic brakes in automobiles, control- 
ling speed easily and surely, is said to 
work wonders in the new air-cooled 
and water-cooled tension unwinders 
just introduced. Since the brakes are 
automatic, uniform tension is main- 
tained on a “nerve roll” 

Maximum speed of 700 feet per 
minute is obtained on the air-cooled 
unwinder; the water-cooled unit can 
roll 2000 f.p.m. The former machine 
handles light material, while the latter 
takes heavier, wider material. (“Uni- 
form Tension Unwinders.” Maker: 
Johnstone Engineering & Machine Co.., 
Downingtown, Pa.) 


Swift Sander 


The newest heavy-duty sander looks 
like a super record-player with its 9- 
inch abrasive disc attached to a stream- 
lined motor. However, the maker 
promises that this sander is paced to 





today’s demands for faster schedules, 
more output per tool and for constant 
production line use. 

Lighter, shorter and better balanced 
than previous 9-inch disc models, the 
new machine operates on either A.C. 
or D.C. current, has an adjustable 
side handle for right or left-hand use 
and its bearings are grease-sealed 
against dust and grit. An added fea- 
ture is the new spindle-lock for quick 
disc changing. (“9-Inch Heavy Duty 
Sander.” Maker: The Black & Decker 
Mfe. Co., Towson, Md.) 


Cold Feat 


Introduction of a new compact 
quick-freezing home locker indicates 
the growing popularity of frozen 
foods. A capacity of 100 pounds of 
food and ability to maintain sub-zero 
temperatures make it an ideal freeze 
unit for restaurants, hospitals, homes. 

The unit is table-high, opens from 
the top like a double-door picnic bas- 
ket and has handy removable wire 
basket compartments. According to 
the maker, its four and five-inch in- 
sulation cuts down operating cost, add- 
ing to the savings obtained through 
purchases of larger quantities of frost- 
ed food which the locker can hold. 
(“Eskimo Pantry.” Maker: Stewart- 
Warner Corp., 1826 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago, IlIl.) 


No Leak 


A cement repair compound for leaky 
wooden sprinkler tanks is now on the 
market. It can be mixed with cold 
water to form a mortar-like material 
and, in addition to filling up the most 
annoying leak spots, should be applied 
as a one-inch inside coat. 

Big advantage: It can be applied on 
a wet surface. (“Wood Tank Repair 
Compound.” Maker: Paint-Point Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., 99 South Sixth St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

—EpMunp STONE. 


Please mention ForBes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 









































AMERICAS "ALL OUT PRODUCTION 
VITALLY NEEDS 


MARCHANT catcutators’ 
"ALL OUT’ PERFORMANCE 


In scores of Defense industries, 
Marchant calculators keep figure- 
work production rolling on time and 
even ahead of schedule! 


Marchant is geared to meet all 
emergencies . . . ready to wipe out 
“tie-ups,"’ bottlenecks and jams in 
figure production ... with a mighty 
army of super-advantages! 


Simultaneous Multiplication is only 
one example of Marchant's direct 
action. You merely enter multipli- 
cand and multiplier and . . . without 
further operations, either manual or 
mechanical . . . instantly read the 
"Right Answer’! Yet this exclusive 
feature is just one of many that puts 
Marchant first in National Defense 






















Against Figure Errors! 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 





Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
in All Principal Cities Give Service Everywhere! 
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He travels 1400 
miles on a meal! 


BUT THIS TYPICAL Montana steer can't 
take much of the credit for covering 1400 
miles on a light lunch! His feat is made 
possible by the special stock trains of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, which provide 
one-feed service from Montana to the 
stockyards in South St. Paul and Chicago 
during the fall range movements. 


UP GOES MR. STEER for his ride cast. 
Because Northern Pacific whisks him to 
stockyards so quickly, his train will only 
have to stop once for feeding. Because he 
is less time on the way, he arrives heavier, 
in better condition, brings a better price. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC record of 
**Special Service’’ has for years given it a 
top reputation with livestock shippers of 
Montana and North Dakota—one of the 
reasons why the Northern Pacific contin- 
ues to be... 

“The Main Street of the Northwest” 


R. W. Clark, Vice President—Traffic 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


9 emma Ee | 
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The Human Side 
of Soap 


(Continued from page 15) 








election to his present top position in 
April, 1938. 

Back in 1926 when the London of- 
fice of the Palmolive Co. heard that a 
new man had been put in charge of 
the foreign business there was trepida- 
tion. 

“We didn’t like it at all,” recalls one 
of the company officials who was sta- 
tioned there at the time. “We had what 
we thought was a good business in 
England and on the continent. We 
were afraid this new guy would want 
to change everything and spoil our 
business. We thought he would insist 
on doing business the way it was done 
in America. But that’s not Ed Little. 

“He made plenty of changes, sure. 
But long before that we were all thor- 
oughly sold on him. Most of the 
changes he did make were a matter of 
bringing our way of doing business in 
line with European practices. For ex- 
ample, when a piece of advertising was 
to be created for a certain country, he 
insisted that the copy be produced in 
the language of that country first and 
then translated back. He wanted the 
thinking to be done in the other fel- 
low’s language. That is characteristic 
of him.” 

In the seven years Little was in 
charge of foreign business, he estab- 
lished the subsidiaries through which 
that business is now conducted in 
Europe, Latin America and other parts 
of the world. He built factories or 
made manufacturing arrangements, 
created selling organizations, and in 
general completely reorganized that 
branch of the business. Volume of 
sales is not an adequate measure of his 
success, since the parent company ex- 
panded through merger in the period. 
However, his part of the business grew 
enormously. Income from that source 
provided the bulk of the company’s 
profits in a number of years. 

Mr. Little is still a tremendous work- 
er and spends long hours on the job. 
Along with many other successful men, 
he is unable to distinguish between 
work and play. 

“My work seems more like a game 
to me than anything else,” he says. “I 
suppose that’s the reason there has 
been so little wear and tear on me per- 
sonally. I like selling, I like competi- 


tion, I like to work with men. I get g 
lot of fun out of it and don’t really 
need outside recreation.” 

When he talks that way you know 
he means it. There isn’t the least sug. 
gestion of a “pose” in anything Eq 
Little does or says. No doubt he js 
fortunate in his temperament. One of 
those men who has always done what 
he wanted to do. On the other hand, 
temperament of a man past 50 is usp. 
ally a reflection of mental outlook. 

He says that the greatest satisfac. 
tion he gets from his work is his abil. 
ity to work with other men and bring 
the best in them to the surface—his 
ability to develop men within the or. 
ganization. 

“I have found that men respond to 
good treatment and intelligent leader. 
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ship,” he added with an emphatic nod. 

Reports of his benefactions, of his 
qumerous private charities, of his daily 
thoughtfulness of others—these and 
the warm affection for him expressed 
by his associates, adequately testify to 
a personality that is intensely human 
and backed by sound judgment. 
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Scrap Under Control 


(Continued from page 13) 
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dealers were not sure which. In such 
cases the Administration tries to work 
with the dealers and help them. 

Transportation costs can be a prob- 
lem. The supplies of scrap in sight in 
one market can be too great while 
those in another are too low. And with 
the Government commandeering ships 
so more of scrap must travel by truck 
and rail, such situations can get worse. 
But no one is sure just how bad they 
are. Recently the amount of steel 
“frozen in the Midwest by high freight 
rates” was estimated at from 800,000 
to 2,500,000 tons; a mere difference of 
1,700,000 tons in the guessing. 

Every “natural” factor in the scrap 
situation is struggling to make the 
market burst its bonds with explosive 
force. Add them up: Demand higher 
than ever, new materials which nor- 
mally would get onto the scrap mar- 
ket shipped abroad to be wrecked on 
battle fields, strange and unpredicta- 
ble diversions of materials “in sight,” 
more and sharper sorting and process- 
ing operations with higher costs, skilled 
labor deserting to high wage indus- 
tries, higher wages, junkies demand- 
ing higher profits, and high transpor- 
tation costs. 

Opposed to these forces is every 
responsible element in the scrap in- 
dustry and in the Government. 

The collection campaigns are -ways 
to let the public take part in the battle. 
By these methods, the amounts of 
scrap “in sight” are raised, and the 
junkies are given volumes of business 
which will show profits at present 
levels, 

The first nationwide aluminum drive 
is history. The first test campaign on 
steel scrap is being held in Columbus, 
and steel also will have its nationwide 
drive. Other products will get their 
turns, if needed. But these campaigns 
are not desperate remedies for desper- 
ate situations. They are helpful parts 
of a process which keeps every factor 
in the scrap situation under control. 











Higher taxes, 


more insurance 


Probability of need for additional 
cash to pay rising estate levies sug- 
gests again giving thought to your 
life insurance. 


May we help you? 


Grd) runtential 
Jumrance Y Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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OUBLY HANDY 


Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt 
offers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York... And 
because of its location at the 
heart of Manhattan’s great mid- 
town section, it affords the same 
kind of convenience for all out- 
side activities . . . Doubly handy 
and doubly enjoyable ... Attrac- 
tive rooms with tub and shower, 


OSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
Direet Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 


HOTEL 
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YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one dol- 
lor and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable September 13, 1941, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 25, 1941 


8. £. HUTCHINSON 
Cha.rman, F.nance Committee 


GUPOND ° "ee 
& COMPANY 

Wiurmincton, Detaware: August 18, 1941 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable October 25, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
October 10, 1941; also $1.75 a share, as the 
third “interim” dividend for 1941, on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable September 13, 
1941, to stockholders of record at the close of 

business on August 25, 1941. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


6 CONTINENTAL 

CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
The third quarter Interim dividend of 
fifty cents (50¢) per share on the com- 
mon stock of this Company has been 
declared payable September 15, 1941. to 
stockholders of record at the close of 


business August 25, 1941. Books will 
not close 


J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 
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Best that can be said of reaction to 125 D-J industrial is that, in bull 
market, reverses prelude renewed advances into higher ground. Worst of 
it is, however, that pre-reaction failure to reach 132-134 indicates great- 
er-than-expected supply in 128-130 area—a situation which the setback 
may partially cure. 

Favorable: Dwindling volume on decline; support after losing one- 
third previous gain; war situation better than anybody expected four 
months ago; generally good earnings and high yields despite taxes; 
“inflationary” trend. 

Unfavorable: Some pivotals lost nearly all gains; low-priced stocks too 
prominent; fear of Axis threat in new quarter; recession in non-defense 
industries; tax and price control uncertainty. 

Future may prove market’s hesitancy concerned mainly with last-men- 
tioned factor. Best help would be rail average at 31-plus. Even without 
such help, D-J) industrial should duplicate previous closing top at 130. 
But failure to make 131-plus on second try would signal deeper correc- 


tive reaction. 





—J. G. Dontey. 








( ongratulations 


Howard E. Critchfield has been 
elected a vice-president in charge of 
the accident and group departments of 
Travelers Insurance Co. 

R. C. Vaughan has been elected 
president of the Grand Truck Western 
Railroad. 

Alfred M. Wilson has been appoint- 
ed assistant to the president of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Russell N. Keppel has been elected 
president of Standard Oil Co. of Penn- 
sylvania, subsidiary of Standard Oil 
Co. of N. J. 

Meade Brunet and Jay D. Cook have 
been elected vice-presidents of RCA 
Manufacturing Co. 

Rear Admiral William G. Du Pose. 
U.S.N., retired, has been elected presi- 
dent of Cramp Shipbuilding Co. 

George L. Harrison, president of 
New York Life Insurance Co., has 


been elected a director of the First 
National Bank of New York. 

S. W. Murkland has been elected 
controller and a director of Western 
Electric Co. Stanley Bracken, president 
of Teletype Corp., a subsidiary, was 
also elected a director. 

Walter R. Barry has been elected a 
director of General Mills, Inc. 

Karl E. Prickett has been elected 
president of the Reinsurance Corpora: 
tion of N. Y. 

J. M. Studebaker 3d has been elect: 
ed president of the new Studebaker 
Machine Co. J. M. Studebaker, C. A. 
Baxter and James Peticolas have been 
elected vice-presidents. 

Larry E. Gubb, former executive 
vice-president, has been elected chair- 
man of the Philco Corp. John Ballan- 
tyne and Thomas A. Kennally were 
elected vice-presidents. 
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Investment Painters 








List of Preferred Stocks 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


(QN SEVERAL occasions this column has 
commented upon the much greater 
relative strength of the London stock 
market than ours. 

When the invasion of France, etc., 
occurred in the Spring of 1940, the 
London industrial averages declined 
from 101 to 61, and have since risen 
to 96. The rails dropped from 58 to 
32, and have since recovered to 50. 
In New York the industrials declined 
from 152 to 110, and are now 125. 
The rails declined from 32 to 21, now 
around 30. 

I believe the British have more con- 
fidence in the ultimate success of the 
Allies than prevails in this country; 
but, principally, the investment and 
business communities here continue to 
be the objects of vicious attacks by 
the Administration, seemingly with the 
object of completely socializing the 
country. 

Nevertheless, in my opinion, good 
stocks are preferable to cash. The 
market here will probably act better 
when all the bad news is out of the 
way—as in England. Even Administra- 
tion leaders are now cautiously sug- 
gesting for next year a sales tax, much 
needed and too long delayed, for 
political reasons. 

For those interested in preferred 
stocks, I suggest the following: 


Recent 

Dividend Price 
Beatrice Creamery ........ $5 103 
Public Service of N. J...... 5 99 
Cons, Edison of N. Y....... 5 99 
SMD, ceccnseverieses 342 53 
OD. G, Senelting........000:. 3% 73 
Safeway Stores ............ 5 110 


For those interested in low-priced 
stocks, attention is directed to Allied 
Mills, now $13. Principal business, 
live-stock feeds. For the year ended 
June 30, 1941, earnings were $1.97 
per share; $1.71 the previous year. 
Annual dividend is $1. Current assets 
were $10,500,000, compared with 
$1,400,000 current liabilities, or a net 
working capital of about $11 per 
share. 

As a medium-priced speculation, at- 
tention is called to Pressed Steel Car 








2nd preferred stock, convertible into 
three shares of common. The latter is 
now around $10, and the preferred 
$35. Last year earnings on the com- 
mon were $2.52. 

Inland Steel is generally considered 
one of the best-managed steel com- 
panies. It is the largest independent 
producer in the Chicago district. Sales 
last year were $142,000,000; earnings, 
$8.87 per share; current assets, $66,- 
000,000 and current liabilities, $16,- 
000,000. Earnings for the first six 
months, after allowing for taxes at the 
new proposed rates, were $4.64 per 
share. On any sizable reaction, this 
stock ought to be a good buy. 

The writer, in analyzing securities, 
has tried to allow for priorities, fur- 
ther increases in taxation, inflationary 
tendencies, and for possible peace. 

As a whole, the market acts well in 
the face of very disturbing news. At 
this writing I cannot see any basis for 
any drastic setback. Stocks are gener- 
ally strongly held. 

Frequently recommended here has 
been Amerex for those with patience 
to hold until the war ends. Peace 
would be a big benefactor to this com- 
pany. It is a holding unit, having its 
principal investment in 98.8% of the 
common stock of the American Ex- 
press Co. A wholly-owned subsidiary 
owns 50,000 shares of General Thea- 
tres Equipment stock. American Ex- 
press sells travelers checks, money- 
orders, domestic and foreign. (It is not 
an express company.) Just now, the 
company’s foreign business has natu- 
rally suffered, reflected in a decline in 
Amerex stock from 37 to 12. 

In recent years dividends ranging 
from $1 to $1.40 have been paid. Each 
share of Amerex stock represents about 
14 share of American Express, which 
normally earns from $8 to near $10, 
and generally pays $6 or more. Book 
value of American Express is $138, or 
about $37 for each share of Amerex. 


—Aug. 25, 1941. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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4 | Catalog 


| Just Off the Press 


Showing Hunting 
Footwear, Clothing, 
and 45 other leather 
and canvas special- 
ties of our own man- 
ufacture for camp- 
ers and hunters. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 


153 Main Street, 
Freeport, Maine 




















OFFICE OF OKLAHOMA GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


The board of directors of Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric Company at a meeting held on August 
13, 1941, declared a quarterly dividend of one and 
one-half per cent (144%) per share on the Six 
Per Cent Cumulative Preferred Stock of the 
Company, for the quarter ending August 31, 
1941, payable by check September 15, 1941, to 
stockholders of record as of the close of busi- 
ness August 30, 1941. 


At the same meeting a dividend of one and 
three-fourths per cent (14%) per share was 
declared on the Seven Per Cent Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company for the quarter 
ending August 31, 1941, payable by check Sep- 
tember 15, 1941, to stockholders of record as of 
the close of business August 30, 1941. 


B. M. LESTER, Treasurer. 











CARBON COMPANY 


Seventy-Ninth Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable September 10, 1941, to stock- 
holders of record August 22, 1941 at 
3P.M. 

GEORGE L. BUBB 


Treasurer 











“CANADA DR 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, a Del- 
aware Corporation, held August 5, 1941, a 
dividend of fifteen cents (15c) per share was 
declared, payable September 24, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness, September 10, 1941. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, Secretary 
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Radios « Radio-Phonographs 
Auto Radios « Tubes « Refrigerators 


Air Conditioners « Batteries 


DIVIDEND ON 
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The directors of Philco Corporation 
have declared a dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) per share, payable 
on Sept. 12th, 1941, to stockholders 
of record on Aug. 26th, 1941. This 
is the third dividend of twenty-five 
cents ($.25) declared this year. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


1 FIND IN LIFE that most affairs that 
require serious handling are distaste- 
ful. For this reason, I have always 
believed that the successful man has 
the hardest battle with himself rather 
than with the other fellow. To bring 
one’s self to a frame of mind and to 
the proper energy to accomplish things 
that require plain hard work continu- 
ously is the one big battle that every- 
one has. When this battle is won for 
all time, then everything is easy. 
—Tnomas A, BUCKNER. 


Errors, like straws, upon the surface 
blow. 

He that would search for pearls must 
dive below. —DRYDEN. 


Sometimes we think our job does 
not mean very much, but if through 
it we can bring sight to the blind, 
some fuller life, some richer experience 
in living, then it is that we are shar- 
ing with God in bringing complete life 
to men,—CLARENCE FRANK Hitt, D.D. 


Logically speaking, we must either 
abolish civilization or war, because 
they cannot be harmonized. 

—C,. Devisce Burns. 


There is no folly equal to that of 
throwing away friendship in a world 
where friendship is so rare. 

—Epwarp Butwer-Lytron. 





A Text 


There is gold, and a multi- 
tude of rubies: but the lips 
of knowledge are a precious 
jewel. —Proverss 20:15. 


Sent in by C. L. Miller, Lampe, 
Mo. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 


senders of texts used. 
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SALESMANSHIP 
No matter what your lot may be, 
Sell! sell you must to rise— 
Your personality, yourself, 
You should well advertise; 
Yes, advertise what you do best, 
Those points wherein you're strong, 
Then wrap your products in a smile, 
And sell them with a song. 


Your personality should bring 
A very fancy price, 

Backed by ability, and brains 
To take and give advice; 

But to do this you'll have to strive 
To do things right, not wrong— 
Then wrap your products in a smile, 

And sell them with a song. 


You either sell or fail to sell 
Each time you gawk, or talk, 

And you alone will be to blame 
Should you be forced to walk; 
So teach yourself to think and act, 

And stand out from the throng— 
Then wrap your products in a smile 
And sell them with a song. 


Both gold and silver you may lose, 
But what you are you'll keep 
Through thick and thin, and if you're 
right 
You'll ne’er have cause to weep; 
So make yourself what you should be, 
Wise, manly, upright, strong— 
Then wrap your products in a smile 
And sell them with a song. 
—A Lonzo NEwTon BENN. 


Every delay is too long to one who 
is in a hurry. —SENECA. 


Never can | be poor the while I pray, 
“Share you my love and store” 
I shall be beggared only on that day 


You ask of me no more. 
—THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


Give us to awake with smiles, give 
us to labor smiling.—R. L. STEVENsON. 





All life is an adjustment. We trayel 
the road of compromise. We 
cutting loaves into parts and gain 
satisfaction from that part until we 
are able to so adjust our lives as to 
merit the entire loaf. At this moment 
every one of us is adjusting his life 
to the emergencies of world war, |t 
is not easy. It all calls for sacrifice 
and change of methods as well as of 
modes of individual living. But these 
are willingly taken that a better order 
of life may come about for the many, 
And after the long and bitter war jg 
over there will be adjustments to be 
made that few of us now realize, , , , 
Everything in this world can be ad. 
justed with the necessary will, plan, 
and purpose. 

—GEORGE MATTHEW Apams, 


Discretion of speech is more than 
eloquence; and to speak agreeably to 
him with whom we deal is more than 
to speak in good words or in good 
order. —Bacon. 


The boy who has acquired a repu- 
tation for punctuality has made the 
first contribution to the capital that 
in after years makes his success a cer- 
tainty. —H. C. Brown. 


Every man is worth just so much as 
the things are worth about which he 
busies himself. —-Marcus AURELIUS. 


Christianity is at home in chaos. 
Tragedy gave birth to our faith. 
There is no need so great today as 
that which each one of us can meet, 
the need of confidence and peace of 
soul to face all life here and now. 

—J. Earte Epwarps, D.D. 


For however often a man may re 
ceive an obligation from you, if you 
refuse a request all former favors are 


effaced by this one denial.—PL.iny. 


Fame is the echo of actions, re- 
sounding them to the world, save that 
the echo repeats only the last part, 
but fame relates all, and often more 
than all. —FUuLLER. 


The man who in this world can keep 
the whiteness of his soul, is not likely 
to lose it in any other. 

—ALEXANDER SMITH. 
. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
“Thoughts” which have appeared here dur- 
ing the last twenty-three years have been 
published in book form. Price $2. 




















Time has always been worth money in the 
world of business. 

Not so long ago, an extra burst of speed by 
a riverboat or stagecoach might mean the 
difference between a message arriving in time 
or just too late. 

Today, the messages that keep industry 
humming go by teletype, flashing across a 


“$1000 if you beat 


him to New Orleans!” 


city or across the country in seconds, bring- 
ing an answer just as quickly. And they are 
accurate — every word is received in type- 
written form exactly as sent. 

Hundreds of companies save time and 
money and avoid delays and costly misunder- 
standings—through planned use of Bell 
System Teletypewriter Service. 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 














“The supply of these tools will not fail 
...it will increase.”— President Roosevelt 





BOMBER FACTORY 


J ob — factory for the Douglas Aircraft Company, Long Beach, California, for pro- 
duction of long range attack bombers. 


. 
Size — more than 11,000 tons of structural steel required. Steel produced, rolled, 
fabricated and erected by Bethlehem. 


. 
Time — ist steel delivered at site Jan. 29, 1941. Steel framework erected com- 
plete June 3, 1941. 


Bethlehem Steel Company is setting new high records for the production of steel 
and finished steel products for buildings, equipment and other defense materiel. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 











